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The Effactive College and University Board; A Report 
of a National Survey of Trustees and Presidents 



1. THE PROBLEM 

A. Objectives of the Survey 

There are many opinions, drawn from observation or personal experience, 
us to the nature of an effective college or university board, and as to 
how it should discharge its responsibilities. Yet, exact kno^fiedge of 
how these boards actually function, and of what forces are most critical 
in assuring effective functioning, is not available. With one eye on 
the service role of the Association of Governing Boards (AGB) in stimulating 
trustees and regents and in providing a sense of context for their work, 
and the other on the new challenges prompted by the changing social and 
institutional contexts, the Commission on tho- Future o£ AGB Icis t yc^cit 
embarked on a series of inquiries designed to yield better informed 

^ perspectives of what constitutes an effective board, and how effectiveness 

of functioning might be best assured in the future, 

, One activity within this series of inquiries was the survey of 

representative boards (and the associated presidents or chancellors) of 
American institutions of higher education, grouped as follows: (1) public 
community colleges, (2) public four-year colleges; (3) large public uni- 
versities; (4) private junior colleges; (5) private traditionally black 
institutions; (6) private liberal arts colleges; and (7) private universities. 
(The nature of these groups is best attested by the lists of institutions 
involved in the survey, which is given as Appendix C to this report.) 
The survey employed questionnaires (copies provided as Appendix B) to be 
directed to trustees and to presidents that would (1) obtain the respondent's 
(a president or a trustee) perception or evaluation of how effectively his 
board was functioning; and (2) examine a number of aspects of board char- 
acteristics, style of functioning, and trustee needs that may be associated 
with board effectiveness, as reported by the respondent. The major objective 
of the survey was to determine from the respondent's experience what 

* ^^^^^^^^^^ or procedural chara cteristics are associated with his pe rce pti on of the 

board as effective; a related objective was to provide a detailed inventory, 
by boards grouped into the seven institutional categori es, of how perceptions 
di ffer ^^ng presidents and trustees according to the type of institution 
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served. The overriding purpw»se was to gain insights that might be useful 
in improving the effectiveness of boards in their governance of higher 
education. 

^' The Particular Limitations and Advantages of the Survey Procedure 

The limitations of questionnaire surveys are well known. Chief among 
these U that they generally impose a pre-conceived riiucture on the 
respondent, making It difficult for him to describe a complex and dynamic 
or subtle situation in terms of alternatives presented. There can be little 
provision for quaWfi<.rs that the respondent would like to add. Also, the 
respondent can c report what he observes and believes, and any group of 
respondents will contain individuals with a wide range of insights, nested 
iaterests, and biases. 

Yet. the questionnaire survey approach permits an efficient inventory 
OL a large number and range of observers or participants; it also presents 
a uniform, standardized context for directing thinking to a discrete set 
of facturs. As such, if generalizations from results are drawn in proper 
perspective and with appropriate caution, it can add different dimensions 
to logical analyses or in-depth examinations that the other activities in 
the total AGB inquiry have produced. 

'IVu essential research strategies were used in examining the q-iestionnaire 
survey data. First: one may view the individuals deeply involved in. 
board act i vities — the institution presidents and the board members^-as 
constituting a large pool of experts whose observations, ideas, and reports, 
systematically collected and inventoried, have intrinsic merit. Second, 
ana toward yielding a deeper level of insight into the basic question: 
one may search for jssociatlons among different observations that the reporter 
may or may not be aware of. For example— what differences are reported 
in decisionmaking strategies by those who rate their boards highly effective 
as opposed to those who rate their boards highly ineffective? What are 
the different strengths of relationships between satisfaction with board 
functioning on one hand, and on the other hand, such factors as firm leadership 
by the board chairman, or adequacy of information provided by the president, 
or employment of a committee structure? 
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C, What This Report Contains 

Thfc: summary raport that follows is^ In affect^ an abstract of some 
of the highlights of the findings from the survey. Following a brief 
description of procedures (section II) these findings will be presented 
in two parts* Firstt an inventory and summary of the observations and' 
opinions of the respondents will be presented, with particular attention 
to differences found among respondents from the seven categories of institutions; 
a brief examination of differences between the presidents* perceptions 
and those of trustees will also be presented (section III), Second^ some 
of the interrelationships among effectiveness ratings and other reported 
Intrinsic or extrinsic board characteristics will be examined (section IV), 

It should be noted, in passing, that the analyses reported do not 
in any sense exhaust the list of reasonable questions that may be imposed 
on the data* Sharp differences in opinion, for example, may be expected as 
a function of age, or length of service of the trustee, or of other 
variables. Also, a more v.Uid characterization of board effectiveness 
might be obtained by pooling the responses of respondents according to 
the institution they represent (indeed, agreement among trustees of a given 
board, or lack of it, in reporting on a particular board or president may 
signal an important board characteristic for present purposes!) • Another 
useful addition to the analyses reported herein would be the imposition 
of an outside criterion of board effectiveness — such as institutional growth, 
or fiscal btability, ur goal attainment over time (the criterion of effectiveness 
employed in the questionnaire is essentially that of the respondents' subjective 
Judgment). Also, it should be noted that the questionnaires contained 
a number of opportunities for open-end or free response; in some instances, 
answers appear worthy of detailed consideration and summarization^ Such 
questions as these are left for future analyses by AGB or others. 
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II. PROCEDURE 



A sumewhai more detailed description of the procedures employed in 
this survey is provided in Appendix A to this report* As a backdrop for 
a thuughtlul considerutiun of the findings to be presented, however, 
fciome aspects uf the mechanics of the survey are crucial. 

A. The Cunsiruc t ion and Content of the Survey Questionnaire 

Two questionnaires, with some overlapping content, were employed: one 
lor iastlLutiun presidents, and one for trustees* Their construction was 
a joint product of the professional staff of the Center for Educational 
Uest^arch and Evaluation of the Research Triangle Institute, the AGB 
professional staff, and the AGB Commission study director. Dr. John W. 
Nasuu. Specific content areas believed to be critical were first drawn 
from ihu general statement of the study's purposes; a host of items reflecting 
thusu content artias were created; and, draft instruments were pilot tested 
using the AGB Board and Commission on the Future, and the AGB Council of 
Presidents, as critical respondents • 

The developed questionnaires are provided as Appendix B of this report. 
In brief, tlu^ir content Included the kinds of questions indicated in Table 1. 

B . The Distribution ut the Questionnaires, and the Response 

Listb of institutions in the seven institutional categories were 
as^tjniblcd; a random seduction of institutions within each group was drawn* 
To these randomly selected groups, other institutions were added at the 
insisLencu i>i the AGB staff and study director, so that the composite 
might conform moru nearly to what Institutions they felt were appropriate 
representatives of the category. (Thus, it is not safe to generalize from 
Lhe data on a particular class of institution to all institutions in that 
category as defined, for example, by the S. Office of Education.) It 
may be assumed that the mui-random institutions added to the randomly 
selected portion are g<^nerally of higher visibility than many represented 
in a random selection. There are technical reasons for believing that use 
of the non--random members (through restriction of range of responses from 
that that would be obtained had the visible institutions not been added) will 
produce c o n_s ^e r s/ a L i ye estimates of relationships among the responses. 
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Table 1 

SUMM/\RY OF CONTENT OF PRESIDENTS* AND 
TRUSTEES ♦ QUESTIONNAIRE 



I tern 



Ratings of board ef ft^ctlvtjness on a 
varit!Ly oi dimensions 

Factors aUversuiy affecting board 
functioning 

Decisionmaking strategies and 
procedures 

Presence or absence of long range plan 

Structural changes or new procedures 
to improve board effectiveness 

Informational and service needs 

Year of appointment 

Age 

Sex 

Race 

Time devcte'^ to trusteeship 

Frequency of board meetings 

Attendance at board meetings 

Non-board members of board committees 

Factors in the selection of new trustees 

Limitations on terns of trustee service 

Kind and extent of trustee support for 
president 

Importance of a variety of future challenges 
facing governing boards 

"Crises" experienced and board handling 



President 
Questionnaire 



/ 
/ 

/ 

X 

X 

/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 



Trustee 
Questionnaire 



v' 

/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
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For dfc^sctipiive purpouuSi howtJVfe^ri a more positive pxctura may be produced 
than would otherwise be the case.-^^ Lists of the institutions approached 
in the survey, by typt- and whether they were AGE tnenber institutions or not, 
are provided in Appendix C. 

The numbers of institutions surveyed and of respondents, by institutional 
category, are provided in Table 2, In this connection, it should be added 
that, for each institution in the sample, the president, the board chairman 
(if such existed), and all trustees were queried, unless in the latter 
instance trustees on a given board numbered more than 20, in which case a 
random ,^cleccion of 20 trustees was made from lists of record. 

It should be noted that public institutions with multi-campus 
governing and/or coordinating boards were generally excluded. Pretest 
activities It^ft little doubt that the developed questionnaires were simply 
not relevant for the particular roles of, and forces affecting, these kinds 
of boards. 

The survey questionnaires were mailed in November 1973; there was 
one follow-up of noniespondents in mid-December 1973. Questionnaires 
returutid by 15 February 1974 were employed in the data analyses,. These 
represented 188 presidents and 1,581 trustees (including 31 board chairmen), 
of which 186 and 1495 respectively produced responses sufficiently complete 
to be usable. 

C. Somt^ Pa rticular Cautious that Should Be Applied in Judging the Data that 
Vol low 

There are several constraints on the data produced by the survey beyond 
those already noted, that should be kept in mind in speculating on the 
implications of particular findings, i'irst, the numbers of presidents, 
particularly when subdivided into the seven institutional groups, are quite 
small^ and therefore cannot as reliably be considered to represent all related 
presidents. For example, only 14 presidents of black private colleges responded; 
any one rt^porting a particular way constitutes about seven percent of the total, 
llie larger numbers of trustees responding produces more reliable and stable 
distributions of responses. 
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Sc^mt' examination of differences between the random and non-random portions 
of eacli institutional group werti ma'ie^ and are reported in Appendix A. In 
general, there appear to be few differences between the two portions in most 
instances . 
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Second: as the data on returns in Table 2 show, substantial portions of 
those asked to respond to the survey did not respond. As board effectiveness 
was an obvious target, and as some questions were relatively personal (e.g., 
support of president fay board members), it is unreasonable to assume that 
the respondents represent the samples of individuals surveyed. The degree of 
bias from this source is unknown; it is likely that a more positive picture 
is provided than would be the case had ail individuals surveyed responded. 

Third: the content of the questionnaires is not equally applicable to the 
seven different institutional categories. Some relevant questions for typical 
public institution boards, *:or example, do not appear. 

Fourth: all responding presidents and all responding trustees were included 
in the data analysis; trustee respondents whose presidents did not respond 
may be included, so that the comparisons of presidents* and trustees' perceptions 
are not necessarily equally based on the institutional contexts reflected. 
Stiil another problem of this sort applies to the total response pattern 
presented: the presidents or trustees in the sample do not represent a random 
cross-section of American higher education because the numbers of institutions 
contacted in each institutional category were not proportional to the number 
of institutions of that kind available. 

Fifth: the data representing state colleges and public universities 
should be highly suspect because an attempt was made to exclude those 
public institutions with multi-campus or mul ti-institu tion governing boards. 
This action was taken because the pretest revealed a frequent judgment that 
the survey content proposed was simply not relevant to the multi-campus 
board, and that not enough is known about the differences from one state to 
another to be assured that a relevant questionnaire could be constructed. 
For example, only thirteen states are represented in the state college 
group; also, given the trend to multi-campus boards, this is probably a 
non-representative group. 
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III. FINDINGS: A DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARY OF THE GOVERNING BOARDS, WITH 
PARTICULM RICFERENCE TO DIFFERENCES AMONG BOARDS OF DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF INSTITUTIONS 



A, Board Composition 

The survey questionnaire did not explore in any exhaustive way the 
composition of the boards; this has been better accomplished in other 
surveys.- However, certain aspects of the board structure were felt to be 
potentially relevant to the central purposes of the survey, and were examined 
through either the presidents' or the trustees' questionnaires. 
1. Factors in the Selection of Trustees 

Presidents were asked to report how strongly a number of different 
forces appeared to operate in the actual selection or appointment of 
new trustees; they were also asked to judge how important each of these 
forcea should be. For the total group of respondents, the proportions 
rating each force or factor as of central influence are given in Table 3, 
together with the proportions stating that each factot should be of 
central importance . 

A prime generalization from the findings presented in Table 3 is 
that although for some of the forces the actual influence is rated about 
as strongly as the force is believed to warrant (e.g., presidential, 
board chairman, or board member advice; constituent representation; 
professional competency; past institutional affiliation), there are other 
forces that the presidents believe should be substantially more influential 
than they perceive to be the case. These are: leadership skills, 
knowledgeability on higher education issues, fund raising capability, and 
community stature. A corollary observation is the different rank order 
found between actual influence and the importance the respondent felt 
the particular procedure should have: for example, knowledgeability 
on higher education Issues is believed to be of central 



- For example, see Hartnett, R. T. College and University Truste e s; Their 
B ackgrounds and Educational Attitudes . Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1969; or Rauh, H. A. The Trusteeship of Colleges and Universities . 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1969, 
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Importance as a selection criterion by more than half of the presidents, 
making it the third must important (after leadership skills and community 
stature) among the ten forces — yet, it ranks tenth in perceived actual 
influence . About three-fourths of the presidents believe leadership 
skills should be of central importance (against a proportion of about 
one-third believing it is^ of central influence ) ^ and about two thirds 
teel community stature should be of central importance (against one-half 
believing it to be of central influence) , 

When the responses of subgroups of presidents of the different kinds 
of institutions were contrasted, no significant differences among the sub- 
groups in influence of the forces were found for the community stature, 
constituency representation, and professional competency forces. However, 
the public college and university presidents stand out as seeing their 
advice of more limited influence in trustee selection than do the private 
(and black) institution presidents; similar patterns hold for advice of 
chairman or of board members as a force. Traditional methods of election or 
appointment of public institution trustees obviously and inevitably restricts 
some influences that affect trustee selection at private institutions. 
This contrast is most marked in the comparison between influen ce of 
presidential advice by public university presidents versus private 
liberal arts college presidents: three percent of the former, against 
68 percent of the latter, see their advice as of central influence « Ratings 
of the importance that these sources of advice should have generally 
parallel the influence ratings (see Table 3). 

As would be expected, a similar difference between the public versus 
the private institution presidents exists on fund-raising capability as 
an influence in trustee selection* None of the public university presidtmts, 
tliree percent of the community college presidents, and four percent of the 
state college presidents see this quality as of central influence , against 
percentages ranging from 21 percent (for the private junior college presidents) 
to 43 percent (for the predominantly black private institution presidents). 
Incidentally, 85 percent of the private junior college presidents and 
79 percent of the black institution presidents felt fund raising capability 
to be of central impurtance . 

Leadership skills is ranked as a central influence in trustee 
selection by 64 percent of the black institution presidents and by 54 percent 
of the other private university presidents • It is least frequently so 
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ranked by the two groups of two-year college presidents (27 percent of 
community college presidents, and 21 percent of private junior college 
presidents), and by the public university presidents (where 15 percent 
rank this as of central influence) . Past affiliation with the institution 
was rated a central influence by none of the black institution presidents, 
but by 20 percent and 25 percent of the private liberal arts and private 
university presidents respectively; the public and two-year institutions 
fall between these extremes, Knowledgeability on higher education issues, 
which will be recalled as a factor believed to be much more important in 
principle than influential in practice, is perceived as centrally 
influential by 36 percent of the black institution presidents and 28 percent 
of the private junior college presidents, against, at the other extreme, 
only 3 percent of the public university presidents, and 7 percent and 8 
percent respectively of the private college or private university 
presidents. The difference between influence and importance ratings here 
is most marked for public university presidents, where 18 times ii.any 
presidents (or 56 percent) felt that knowledgeability was important than 
felt it influential in selection. 

The presidents of the private black institutions stand out from the 
of;her institution presidents in rating all but one (past affiliation vcith 
t;ie institution) of the ten forces of central influence and of central 
Importance more frequently than do the total group of presidents. This 
would suggest that a greater variety of factors affect (ari are felt 
should affect) trustee selection at black institutions, or that greater 
restrictions exist on the other institutional groups in how trustees are 
appointed or selected. 

The findings in this regard are difficult tr . -.unmarize adequately. 
Some forces seem to be a function of the public versus private 
institution situation. Others seem to be most precisely a function of 
whether the institution is a two-year or four-year institution, or is a 
university. It would seem that the presidents of public institutions 
generally see any of the forces less frequently of central influence 
than do their private institution counterparts, which, most likely, 
suggests merely that selection or appointment is more a matter of 
prevailing practice and procedure, legislatively imposed, than of 
the application of criteria intrinsic to the board or institution. 
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2. Limitations on Service as a Trustee 

Differences in limitations existing on terms of service of board 
members » when examined across the seven institutional groups, appear to 
be a function solely of a different practice by community colleges when 
contrasted to all other institutional groups combined. About half of 
the c'-.nmunity college presidents, against about four-fifths of the others, 
report restrictions on terms of service. Opinion as to whether 
restrictions should exist parallel actuality closely, with the possible 
exception that about 14 percent more of the presidents for the black 
institutions and the private liberal arts colleges believe that 
restrictions should exist than report that restrictions do exist. 

3, Age of Trustees and Length of Service 

Data on the year elected or appointed as trustee for some 1,500 
responding trustees are shown in Table 4, where the proportions In each 
date category are shown by institutional type. In general, private 
(including black) institutions tend to have a larger proportion of trustees 
with extended terms of service than do the public institutions, but 
the differences (while statistically significant) are not marked. 

The age of the responding trustees by institutional type is shown 
in Table 5. The oldest group is clearly that respresenting the black 
institutions, where almost two-thirds are 56 years of age or older. 
4 . Sex and Race of the Resp -ending Trustees 

The sex and race of the respon<jent group, by institutional type, 
are shown in Table 6. These data arc straightforward and require little 
t^laborative comment, except to note, 1 * t, that the large private 
university and the community college api>/ to lag somewhat in the 
addition of women to their boards. Secondi although the proportions 
of black trustees in the various predomlnar.: ly white institutional 
groups are up slightly from 1967 as found by Hartnett.^^ only the state 
ccUege appears to have made much headway in adding blacks to Its board. 
The private liberal arts and private university .groups show only 2 per- 
cent black, and the public university and the coir.uuniry college only 
4 and 5 percent black respectively. 



hartnett, op. cit. . p. 57. 
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B. The Functioning of the Boards 

Of ctintral interest in the questionnaire survey was the style of 
iunctiuning ut tiiw govui'niug buarUa. At one luvei» this has to do with 
the efturt UtvutuJ by the members, as attested by their record of atLendance 
at board meetings and the time they devote to the trusteeship. But of greater 
iapact were the trustee reports (together with reports of their presidents) as to 
how decisions are made, what factors adversely affect board functioning, 
Lhe rule and operation uf committees, and changes that would improve board 
functioning (the latter of interest, of course, for it might suggest 
current difficulties in board functioning). 

1 . Frequency of Board Meetings 

Previous studies- have shown that the frequency with which 
governing boards meet is strongly affected by the kind of institution 
they serve. The cuirent survey confin^is this phenomenon, as the data 
presented in Table 7 will show. 

As can be seen from Table 7^ public college boards meet, most 
.frequently, from 9 to 12 times a year, and private college boards meet, 
most frequently, from 3 to 4 times a year. Beyond this, all community 
collese boards me.>t nine or more times a vear, and more than half meet 
tvelve or more times a vear. 

it should be pointed out that the numbers of presidents reporting 
are too small to lend much confidence in their representativeness. The 
major value uf the data is the context they provide for understanding 
some of the other aspects of the responses reported elsewhere in this 
paper. Nevertheless, the frequencies do not vary significantly from 
the patterns reported by Hartnett from his 1967-68 survey,-'' as shown by 
the excerpt from his report that appears as Table 8, 

2. Attendance at Board Meetings, and Time Devoted to Trusteeship 
The trustees were asked to report the number of days per month 

devoted, on the average, to their trusteeship; their presidents were asked 
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Ibid. 



Ibid . , p . 67. 
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to report on their attendance at board meetings. For the total group of 
trustu.2s, about tuo-thirds reported spending on the average only two days 
or less per month, although the proportions devoting only this much time 
from the community colleges (56 percent) or large public institutions 
(40 percent) are smaller, and the proportions for the private junior 
college (78 percent), private liberal arts college (73 percent), and 
black institutions (70 percent), are larger (see Table 9). An additional 
20 percent of the total group spend three or four days per month; 
two percent report more than 10 days per month on the average. 
The differences among the trustees sorted by institutional type are 
real; almost 10 percent of the public university trustees report, 
for example, spending nine or more days per month, against a total 
group proportion of about 3.5 percent. Such time differences suggest 
substantial differences in the ways the boards of the different kinds 
of institutions function, particularly when viewed against the typical 
frequencies of board meetings. 

Attendance at board meetings, as reported by the presidents, varies 
markedly by institutional type: the proportions of presidents reporting 
attendance as "excellent" (as opposed to "generally good" or "unsatisfactory") 
is shown in Table 10. Clearly the best record is that of the community 
college trustees, and the poorest that of the black institution trustees 
(who, other studies show, frequently represent many who live at some 
distance from the inscitution and who serve on more than one board). 
Only three institutional groups contained any presidents characterizing 
attendance as unsatisfactory: these groups were state colleges (4 
percent of presidents responding), private universities (4 percent), 
and private liberal arts colleges (2 percent). 
3. Factors Affecting Decisionmaking 

Both presidents and trustees were asked to estimate the extent to 
which a number of factors operate in the decisionmaking process of their 
boards. A summary of these factors, and the proportions of respondents 
stating that each operates "to a considerable extent" in their decision- 
making process, are given in Table 11. 
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In general, presidents and trustees agree upon the relative 
importance of each factor, though in two interesting instances the 
presidents rate a factor much more strongly than do the trustees. 
These have to do with the influence on decisionmaking of the president's 
direct advice, or of "first hand knowledge" (this option for response was 
provided only on trustee questionnaire) versus 'Tsackground information 
provided to the board" (president questionnaire option). In the 
second instance the response options are parallel but not congruent; 
yet, in each instance, presidents seem to overestimate their 
role if one takes trustee response as the criterion. Both kinds of responses 
are, to be sure, subject to bias. 

This matter notwithstanding, the responses reveal the belief that 
the president is a key figure in the decisionmaking process. Informational 
resources, committee guidance, and dance by the board chairman operate 
"to a significant extent" in the view of about half of the respondents. 
Trustees see active debate as a key mechanism somewhat more frequently 
Chan do presidents; other factors provided respondents were seen operating 
significantly in decisionmaking by relatively few respondents. Lobbying 
or pressure from extra-board groups is seldom rated a major factor, 
although (data not shown) 28 percent of the total group of presidents, 
and 30 percent of the total group of trustees, reported this to influence 
decisions "to a moderate extent." 

Wlien the decisionmaking reports by respondents from the different 
types of institutions are examined, significant differences do appear among 
these groups in the importance ascribed to some factors. Among the 
community college presidents, presidential recommendations and first hand 
knowledge are seen to play a role to about the same extent as for the 
total group; but, for each of all the other factors, only about one-fourth 
(or less) of these presidents see these as particularly influential. The 
community college trustees , in marked contrast, tend to agree with the 
extent of emphases reported for each factor by the total group of trustees, 
with the exception of the influence of committee guidance, where the 
pattern of smaller boards tends to reduce or eliminate the importance 
of committee structure. The tenuous, but potentially important, implication 
of this finding is that the decisionmaking process of community college 
boards is viewed by the community college trustee as typical of the 
college or university board in general, but is viewed by the president 

24 30 



as if such factors as guidance by chairman or active debate are, 
relative to boards of other kinds of institutions, less influential. 

Public colleges and large universities generally follow the patterns 
in decisionmaking forces reflected by the groups of trustees or presidents 
as a whole, with several significant exceptions. Among the public college 
trustee respondents, only 30 percent (against 56 percent for all trustee 
respondents) rate committee guidance as a strong factor, and 58 percent 
rate pressures from extra-board groups (against 67 percent for all trustees) 
as operating to little or no extent. For the large public university 
respondents, presidents ascribe somewhat less frequently (than all 
presidents) — 27 percent so vote— strong influence from active debate, 
and only 50 percent see little or no influence by extra-board groups 
(against 70 percent of all presidents). The large public university 
trustees see committee guidance more frequently (68 percent) as a 
strong influence than do all trustees (56 percent), and, like their 
presidents and the trustees of state college boards, reflect greater 
sensitivity to extra-board pressures than do the groups as a whole. 

The private junior college boards stand out sharply from the group 
as a whole in the influence on decisionmaking their presidents ascribe to 
active debate: 60 percent of the Junior college presidents, against 34 
percent of all presidents, saw this factor operating to a considerable 
extent (the junior college trustees, however, give it the same import that 
most other groups of trustees give it). More remarkable disagreement 
between junior college presidents and trustees exists as to the influence 
on decisionmaking of private exchanges among members (53 percent of the 
presidents, but only 25 percent of the trustees, see this as operating to a 
considerable extent), and of presidential recommendations (93 percent of 
the presidents, but only 68 percent of the trustees see this as of 
considerable impact). And, unlike any other institutional group, the 
private junior college trustees ascribe more impact on decisionmaking 
to a first hand knowledge of the situation than do their presidents to the 
background information provided. A summary generalization seems to be that 
junior college presidents tend to place more emphasis on the parliamentary 
activities — in debate by or in private exchanges among their board 
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members— as well as the potency of their own recommendations— but 
may underestimate the role of the background material they provide. 

The perceptions of forces in decisionmaking by respondents from 
private liberal arts colleges and private universities show some interesting 
parallels as well as some divergencies. In each of the two settings, the 
presidents see active debate less frequently a strong force than do all 
presidents (about 25 percent give central impact to this, against 34 percent 
for all presidents); and, they more frequently see important impact on 
decisionmaking from committee guidance (about 75 percent give this a strong 
influence rating, against 57 percent of all presidents); and, they 
more frequently (60 percent against 40 percent) see firm guidance by the 
chairman as important. On the other hand, 30 percent of private collegu 
presidents rate the impact of the "simple pressure of the situation" as 
strong, against only 8 percent of the private university presidents, or 
against an all-president proportion of 16 percent. This could reflect 
in some way a more frequent fiscal crisis or a more frequent powerful super- 
consistuency as represented by a church body— both more frequent, in all 
probability, for the private colleges surveyed than for the private 
universities. Only 12 percent of the presidents of private universities 
see strong influence from board member private exchanges (against 23 percent 
of all presidents); their trustees, however, report influences from private 
exchanges as frequently as do ail trustees. 

The trustees of private colleges and universities, like their 
presidents, ascribe greater impact on decisions (than do all trustees) 
of committee guidance, but, unlike their presidents, ascribe the same 
impact (as do all trustees) to firm guidance by the board chairman. 
Active debate is less frequently seen by private university trustees — 
33 percent — (than by all trustees — 41 percent) as a strong influence. 
The roost significant generalization of the foregoing is that the board 
committee is probably a more frequent fixture of the private college 
or university, or the large public university, than of the other 
kinds of institutions. 
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As with other comparisons, the black institution board stands out as 
distinct from the other groups. IVice as many presidents representing 
this type of institution-71 percent-see vigorous debate as a strong 
factor in decisionmaking as do the total group of presidents (where 
only 34 percent rate debate as strongly influential). They less frequently 
(than presidents of all institutions) sea decisions as a function of pressure 
from the situation or as affecteo by recourse to extra-board experts. 
Across all decisionmaking forces offered, trustees of black institutions 
tend to agree relatively well with their presidents (except, of course, 
on those forces the presidents generally tend to overestimate-their 
own role, and that of information provided). 

To su mmarize now with regard to differences among the kinds of 
institutions with regard to reported forces affecting decisionmaking: 
the president of the institution seems to play a major role in the decision- 
making process of the board, through his recommendations and through the 
background material he provides; this role is uniform in its apparent 
impact across institutions of various kinds, except for presidents of 
private junior colleges, where the influence, though still the strongest 
of the forces rated, is somewhat diminished (at least in the eyt^s of 
the trustees). The use of committees in achieving decisions is a procedure 
employed more frequently by the private institutions and large public 
universities; state colleges and community colleges seem to place less 
reliance on committees. The process of vigorous and active debate is 
more instrumental particularly for the private black institution boards 
and less 'io particularly for the private university board. Recourse to 
extra-board forces, private exchanges among two or more key board 
members, the simple pressure of the situation, and lobbying by or 
pressure from special interest groups, are perceived to play significant 
roles in decisionmaking less frequently, with a notable exception that 
of "pressure of tho situation" for private liberal arts college boards. 
^' ^^^tors Perceived as Advers ely Affecting Board Functionin g 

The survey questionnaires directed both to presidents and trustees 
postulated eighteen different factors fhat could adversely affect the 
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functioning of the board. Each factor was to be rated as handicapping 
the board functioning either "to a considerable extent," "to a moderate 
extent," or "to little or no extent." The first category, reflecting 
substantial interference by the factor, was seldom used by more than 
10 percent of the president or trustee respondents; instead, they 
tended to assign one or the other of the latter two categories. 

Table 12 shows the eighteen factors, and the proportions of presidents 
and trustees for the total group that felt each of the factors hampering 
their board's functioning either to a moderate or a considerable e::tent. 

It should be first noted that, in general, the presidents and the 
trustees are in fairly good agreement. Presidents seem to see somewhat 
more frequently than trustees as deterrents the following: lack of understanding 
as to how a board should function; failure to use information resources 
available; obstructionist members; and tendency of the board to exceed 
its role. Trustees seem to see problems somewhat more frequently (than do 
presidents) from absenteeism and challenges from special constituencies. 
The discrepancies, however, for the total groups are. for the most part, slight. 

Of the options given, the factors most frequently perceived as 
affecting board functioning adversely to a moderate or considerable 
extent, cited by at least 40 percent of presidents and trustees, are member 
inexperience, understanding how a board should function, and devoting 
time to trivia. Least often adversely affecting board functioning and cited 
by less than 25 percent of both presidents and trustees as a moderate or 
considerable disadvantage, are; board exceeding role, outside intervention, 
open meeting law, board-president conflict, and irreconcilable differences 
of opinion among members. If one considers that some of the adverse effects 
blame the president, some the structural characteristics or the board as 
a whole, some outside forces, and some one or more of the board members, 
it becomes fairly clear that among these classes of factors the respondents 
most frequently ste their functional problems as caused by indifference or 
naivete or inexperience of one or more board members. If this is so, 
there may be a critical insight embedded therein: that is, the most 
direct remedy would be attention to those members who handicap their 
boards. 
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When the respondents are considered in terras of the types of 
institutions they represent, some interesting (and statistically 
significant) differences emerge, although, as a whole, the differences 
among institutions are less marked than they were for factors affecting 
decisionmaking (suggesting that problems that affect board functioning 
are more general to boards as a whole than are particular decisionmaking 
procedures, which tend to vary more as a function of type of institution). 

Community college presidents are less frequently troubled than 
other presidents by needs to revise board structure, or by deadwood on 
their boards. More frequently than other presidents, however, they feel 
board functioning is handicapped by obstructionist members, irreconcilable 
differences, the board exceeding its role, and an open meeting requirement. 
The community college trus tests perceive difficulty less frequently 
(than other trustees) from deadwood on their board, but more frequently 
they see difficulties from obstructionist members and an open meeting 
requirement. 

State college and public university presidents are, like community 
college presidents and to a less extent than all presidents combined, 
relatively infrequently concerned with deadwood on their boards. 
They more frequently (than the group of presidents as a whole) see 
problems from their board exceeding its role, challenges from special 
constituencies, intervention from outside sources, and the open meeting 
law or practice, public university presidents see less frequently 
than any other group problems arising from inexperience of some members. 

With regard to state college and public university trustees, the two 
institutional groups are in clear distinction from other institutional 
groups of trustees only with regard to the greater extent of problems 
they perceive from open meeting laws or practices. On the adverse effect 
of absenteeism and of board structure, state college trustees see more 
handicap, and public university trustees less handicap, than do trustees 
in general. State college and public university trustees also, like their 
presidents, see more problems from outside intervention than do the 
respondents as a whole. 
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A reasonable summary of the most distinctive features of the three public 
institution groups is that they are all handicapped more frequently 
than the other groups by the open meeting practice and obstructionist 
members, and are marked by a presidential belief that the board exceeds 
its role. 

Private liberal arts college and private university presidents 
perceive less difficulty (than other presidents) from obstructionist 
members, the board exceeding its role, intervention from outside, 
and, of course, an open meeting law or practice. Along with the two 
other private groups (black institutions and private Junior colleges), 
they profess handicap more frequently than public institution presidents 
from deadwood on their boards. The trustees of the private liberal 
arts colleges and universities tend to follow the total trustee group 
response patterns rather closely. 

The private junior college presidents are distinct from the 
presidents as a whole in perceiving relatively less difficulty from any 
outside pressures or an open meeting practice. Their problems, relative 
to the total group of presidents, reside in board structure, the leader- 
ship style of the chairman, irreconcilable differences among board members, 
and deadwood on their board. Their trustees stand out from trustees 
in general principally from the lesser problems they see from extra- 
board pressures. 

The black institution presidents, more frequently than any other 
group of presidents, see moderate or severe difficulty from the 
structure of their boards and from deadwood on their boards. About 
two-thirds o's the black college presidents— against one-third of the 
presidents in general— so rate these factors. They are relatively less 
frequently bothered by what they perceive as their boards exceeding a 
proper role, or any outside challenges or interferences. Their trustees 
also more frequently ascribe difficulty to board structure than do other 
trustees, and half — against a proportion of one-third of all trustees- 
see moderate or severe difficulties from absenteeism and deadwood. 
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5. Support of President by Board Members 

The president's qucstiunnaire asked the president to rate the help- 
fulness of members of his board in seven different areas. TahU> 13 shows 
the proportion from each institutional group who perceived members of 
their board as "very helpful" in each of the seven areas. With the 
sinfile exception of helpfulness in finding "new sources of support 
for valued institutional goals," differences among the seven institutional 
groups were not significant; in this instance, as would be expected, 
board members were perceived as very helpful by 11 percent, 4 percent and 
7 percent respectively of the community college, state college, and public 
university presidents, but by 20 percent, 36 percent, 32 percent, and 
25 percent respectively of the private Junior college, private black, 
private liberal arts, and private university presidents. 

6. Reports of Long Range Planning 

About 80 percent of the responding presidents, and 85 percent of 
the responding trustees, reported a long range plan projecting Institutional 
goals. The only potentially significant variation from this pattern 
by one or another institutional group was within the private university 
group, where 67 percent of the presidents (against 86 percent of the 
trustees) reported a plan. Although these discrepancies may reflect 
differences in what presidents, as opposed to trustees, consider to be 
a plan or to constitute goals, they also call forcefully to mind two 
limitations in all the president/trustee comparisons: these are (1) the 
responding presidents do not necessarily represent the same institutions 
as the responding trustees; and (2) for each institution with a responding 
president, the president is represented by only one vote, while those 
institutions with larger numbers of responding trustees carry greater 
weight in the totals than those with smaller numbers of responding 
trustees. There are (as documented by the data in Table 2) differences 
among the institutional groups in the proportions of responding presidents 
that do not match the differences in the proportion of responding trustees. 

Trustees and presidents were asked if their boards were involved in the 
formulation of this plan by "formulating and deciding on plan," by "advising 
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on and reviewing plan," or by "approving and confirming plan." The pro- 
portions of presidents and trustees in each institutional group responding 
to each alternative are given in Table 14. 

Of particular interest in the data presented in Table 14 is the fact 
that the modes of advising and reviewing or approving and confirming 
are more frequent board involvement styles than the more active process 
of formulating and deciding. Also of interest is the discrepancy 
between the reports of presidents and trustees: trustees in general 
feel almost three times more frequently than the presidents that the 
trustee involvement is one of formulating and deciding; this tendency 
seems particularly marked in the private university instance, where 
almost one-fifth of the trustees, but none of the prftsidents, saw the 
boards in the more active role. Of interest also is that this more active 
mode of involvement was found frequently in the instance of the private 
junior college where about one of every four presidents or trustees report 
this style of functioning in planning activities. 

Trustees and presidents were asked to indicate their degree of 
satisfaction with the reasonableness and attainability of their long 
range plan. When provided four response alternatives ranging from "quite 
satisfied" to "quite concerned," 26 percent of the presidents, and 31 
percent of the trustees, indicated they were quite satisfied (Table 15). 
Only five percent of the presidents and trustees indicated they were 
quite concerned. The only potentially significant variations 
in this perspective by the separate institutional groups occui^for the 
private liberal arts trustees, where 38 percent are quite satisfied, 
and with the state college and public university trustees, where only 
24 percent and 22 percent respectively are quite satisfied. 
C. The Effectiveness of the Boards 

A central question addressed by the survey was the effectiveness of the 
boards in achieving a proper role. Twelve dimensions believed to be relevant to 
or symptomatic of effective functioning were postulated, together with a summary 
item requiring an estimate of the general or overall effectiveness of the board. 
The major use to be made of this set of items was, of course, their employment 
as a criterion of effectiveness against which to examine the relationship of 
other variablas such as particular practices or elements of board composition. 
(These interrelationships will be summarized in Section IV of this report,) 
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.'Nevertheless, it niay be of interest at this point to examine the general 
percepti^ as of the presidents and trustees as to the relative effectiveness 
of thei«: .'oards on the different din^asions* 

The t\.falve specific dimensions^ as defined on the questionnaire for the 
respondents, were^ 

1) Diversity: The board as a whole contains the necessary diversity 
of talents, skills, experience, and interests among its members to 
complement one another and to strengthen the whole board. 

2) Structure: The board is structured in such a way that individuals 
and/or committees assume a proper, active, and effective role in the 
operation and activities of the board. 

3) Member Involvement: Members demonstrate a high degree of interest 

in the institution and in their role and responsibilities as trustees 
or regents; they are genuinely involved in the institution's problems 
and prospects. 

4) Knowledgeability: The members of the board are well-informed about 
the institution, its place in the higher education systeu, and in the 
currents of society affecting higher education. 

5) Rapport: The members of the board have mutual respect for each 
other, regardless of differences of opinion, and maintain an 
effective working relationship with each other. 

6) Sense of Priorities: Board members, and the board as a body, tend 
to be concerned with important and long-range issues rather than 
with trivial matters. 

7) Direction: The chairman is respected, strong, and skilled both in 
making certain that different points of view are expressed, and in 
obtaining satisfactory decisions. 

m 

8) Sensitivity: The board is representative of, or sensitive to, different 
constituencies and viewpoints, 

9) Strength: The board is strong enough to achieve effective educational 
policy decisions in the face of extraneous political or other outside 
pressures. 

10) Financial Support: The board contains a reasonable number of jnembers 
who provide or help get financial support. 
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11) Board/President Relationship; There is an effective working 
relatiohsh'ip'beSweeri the'boar^ and 'the p'resident or chancellor 
and hib staff, 

12) Accomplishment: The board has a genuine sense of progress and 
achievement, and members derive satisfaction from their service. 

Four response options for rating each of the dimensions weru provided* 
for the twelve specific dimensions, these were "excellent," "good," "fair," 
and "poor." For the general dimension (described in Table 16 an "overall 
effectiveness"), these were, in effect, "in the highest category," "not in 
the highest category, but satisfactory," "less than satisfactory but adequate," 
and "in need of major improvement." Table 16 shows the dimensions and provides 
the proportions of presidents and trustees, in toto and by institutional 
categories, who rated their boards in the highest of the four categories. 

Almost half of the presidents and trustees rate their boards in the 
highest category of general ("overall") effectiveness; this agreement in 
level of assessed effectiveness seems generally to prevail when presidents 
and trustees of particular institutional categories are examined. 

With regard to overall reaction to the twelve specific din^nsions, more 
than half of the respondents see their boards as excellent on board-president 
relationships and rapport among members. Almost half see a skilled and respected 
chairman as an excellent contribution to board effectiveness. At the other 
extreme, only one-fifth of the respondents rat*»d their boards as excellent 
in terms of member knowledgeability of the institution, defined as awareness 
of "its place in higher education, and of the currents of society affecting 
higher education." On fhe dimensions of financial support, board structure, 
sensitivity to views of different constituencies, and a sense of priority, 
only one- third (or less) of both trustees and presidents rated their boards 
as excellent. 

In general— whether considering the respondents as a whole or by the 
kind of institution they represent— agreement between presidents and trustees 
generally seems relatively high. The most notable exception is on the ratings 
of the positive impact of board member diversity, where only 27 percent of 
the presidents, but 42 percent of the trustees, rated the boards excellent. 
Tl-.is trend was consistent across the institutional types, with the most 
extreme discrepancy for public universities, where 20 percent of the presidents. 
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but 48 percent of the trustees, rated their diversity as excellent. Other 
discrepancies of possible significance includes on effective chairmanship and 
sense of priorities (as well as on diversity), public university trustees 
rate their boards more highly than do their presidents; and three- fourths of the 
private university presidents and about two-thirds of the private college 
presidents see their board chairmanship as excellent, while approximately 
half of their trustees agree. 

Some highly interesting differences seem to appear as a function of the 
kind of institution represented by the respondent. These, drawn from the data 
presented in Table 16, are summarized in Table 17. The selection of most 
frequent or least frequent examples from the table was predicated on the 
following relatively arbitrary rules: where differences among a class of 
respondents by institutional type are statistically significant, the highest 
and the lowest institutional group of respondents are named; and, where the 
differences among institutional types are not statistically significant, 
deviations from the all group average of at least five or more percentage 
points ^ -r trustees, or at least 10 or more percentage points for presidents, 
are required to achieve, for the table, an entry as "most" or "least" frequent. 

Even a cursory inspection of the entries in Table 17 shows that the 
respondents from state colleges, private Junior colleges (usually the trusteet 
only) , and private black institutions tend to rate their boards in the highest 
effectiveness category leaat frequently, and that the respondents from the 
private liberal arts, private university, and public university (usually the 
trustees only) rate their boards in the highest effectiveness category most 
frequently. The community college presidents stand out as rating their boards 
highest in general effectiveness and sense of accomplishment; on the latter 
dimension, they are Joined by their trustees. It is not entirely safe to 
generalize from this that the rankings describe truly differential board 
effectiveness, or levels of institutional hazard to board effectiveness, 
for the dimensions used may be differentially relevant to the several kinds 
of institutions (the financial support category is a good example). Also, 
dimensions unnamed may be important for some boards (e.g., rapport of board 
with state budget authorities) but not for others. Nevertheless, the 
differences suggest more challenges to effective functioning for the private 
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IDENTIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONAL SUBGROUPS OF RESPONDENTS WHO 
(1) MOST FREQUENTLY OR (2) LEAST FREQUENTLY 
EVALUATED SELECTED BOARD QUALITIES AS "EXCELLENT" 




1. General effectiveness 



2, Diversity 



3. Board structure 



4. Member involvement 



5. Knowledgeability 



6. Member rapport 



7. Sense of priorities 



8. Direction by chairman. 



9. Sensitivity to 
Constituencies 

10. Strength 



11. Financial support 



Group Rating as Excellent 



Private University Trustees 
Community College Presidents 



Public University Trustees 
Private University 
Presidents 

Public University Trustees 



Public University Trustees 
Public University Presidents 



Private Liberal Arts 

Trustees 
Private Liberal Arts 
Presidents 

Private Liberal Arts 

Trustees 
Private Liberal Arts 
Presidents 

• 

Public University Trustees 
Private University 
Presidents 

Public University Trustees 



Private University Trustees 
Private University 
Presidents 

Private Liberal Arts 

Trustees 
Private Liberal Arts 

Presidents 



Private Junior College Trustees 
State College Trustees 
Black College Presidents 

Black College Trustees 



State College Trustees 
State College Presidents 

Private Junior College Trustees 
Black College Trustees 
State College Presidents 

Private Junior College Trustees 
State College Presidents 

Private Junior College Trustees 
Black College Presidents 



State College Trustees 
Private University Presidents 



Community College Trustees 
State College Trustees 
State College Presidents 

Private Junior College Trustees 



Black College Trustees 
State College Presidents 



State College Trustees 
Private Junior College 
Presidents 
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- continued on next page ^ 



Table 17 Continued 



Quality 


Group Ratlns 


t as Excellent 


Most Frequently 


Least Frequently 


. Board'-Pres ident 
Relationship 

13. Sense of 

Accomplishment 


Private Liberal Arts 

Trustees 
Private Junior College 

Presidents 

Community College Trustees 
Public University Trustees 
Community College 
Presidents 


State College Trustees 
Black College Presidents 

Private Junior College Trustees 
Private Junior College 
Presidents 
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junior college, state college, and private black college boards than for 
boards of other private institutions, public universities, and (perhaps) 
the community colleges. 

D. Changes In Boards Perceived as Leading to Improvement of Board FunctlonlnR 

Both presidents and trustees were asked to react to a list of changes 
that might improve board functioning; each item presented was to be checked 
if the respondent saw that change as a positive one for his board. The proportions 
of presidents and trustees in the total group who indicated each factor as 
a positive change are shown in Table 18, 

In general, as in other comparisons, presidents and trustees are fairly 
consistent in the extent to which they see the improvement potential of the 
various factors, although the presidents put more emphasis on various aspects 
of trustee performance— e.g. , replacement of one or more board members, 
committee structure, guidance by chairman. The greater attention to matters 
of long range significance, seen as an improvement by more than half of each 
kind of respondents, suggests that the presidents and trustees see their 
boards too much caught up in more routine matters or considerations critical 
to the moment. Improvement from better orientation of board members to the 
instifution, also frequently seen as a potential benefit by both presidents 
and trustees, similarly relates to matters easily within the control of the 
president and the board. Relatively small numbers of the total groups see 
improvement resulting from increase or decrease in size of board. 

Rather sharp differences among institutional groups emerge when the 
respondents are grouped according to the kind of college they represent. 
As would be expected from other data already cited, only 16 percent of the 
community college presidents see improvement in better committee structure 
(against 34 percent of all presidents); otherwise, this class of institution 
does not stand out markedly from the others. 

For the state colleges, only 36 percent of the presidents (against 60 
percent for all presidents surveyed) see replacement of one or more members 
leading to improvement; on the other hand, one in five of their trustees (against 
about one in eight of all trustees) see improvement from better exercise 
of the chairmanship role. 
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The public university trustees more frequently than all trustees combined 
see ioprovement vested in more attention to matters of long range significance, 
and more systematic reporting by administrative officers. They less 
frequently (than all trustees) see replacement of one or more members an 
improvement. 

The private junior college presidents less frequently than all presidents 
see improvement from more systematic reporting by administrative officers, or 
from better understanding of trends in contemporary society, and more frequently 
than all presidents see need to strengthen the chairman's role. Their trustees, 
on the other hand, stand closely with all trustees in the relative emphasis 
placed on these three and the other areas for improvement. 

The trustees of the private liberal arts colleges see improvement less 
frequently (than all trustees) from better attention to long range matters, 
and from more systematic reporting by college officials. Twice as many of 
their presidents (than of all presidents combined) see board improvement 
from decrease in size. 

The presidents of the private universities differ from the total group 
of presidents in less frequently projecting improvement from better orientation 
of board members or more attention to matters of long range significance. Their 
trustees sta^jd apart from the others in believing less frequently that changes 
in committee structure would improve board effectiveness. 

The black college presidents stand out markedly in the greater frequency 
with which they mark most areas as grounds for improvements in every respect 
except change in size of board or in the role of the chairman, they believe 
improvement could be effected by the change indicated to a greater degree than 
the other presidents perceive. In this, they also see promise from change 
mor'2 frequently than do their trustees, though their trustees more frequently 
(than all trustees) see positive impact only in changes in committee structure 
or replacement of one or more members. 

E. Challenges Perceived by the Presidents in the Decade Ahead 

The presidents were asked to indicate the importance of each of a number 
of challenges facing governing boards in the decade ahead. The proportions 
of presidents in each institutional group stating each challenge to be "of 
greatest importance" is shown in Table 19, 
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Clearly, fiscal planning and policy represent a pervasive challenge 
to all institutions in the eyes of the presidents: f^om eight out of ten 
community college presidents to all black college presidents, this challenge 
leads the list in perceived importance. Overall, nine out of ten of the 
responding presidents rated fiscal challenge of great importance. 

Half of the total group of presidents rated increased state and federal 
interaction in institutional affairs as a challenge of greatest ittportance. 
Among the institutional groups, this challenge was more frequently a concern of 
the presidents of the state colleges, public universities, and black institutions, 
and less frequently a concern of the private Junior and liberal arts colleges. 

Achieving needed institutional changes represents challenges more frequently 
perceived by the presidents of private black, Junior, and liberal arts institutions, 
and least frequently by the presidents of community colleges and public universities. 
The extremes, as may be noted in Table 19, range from about two out of ten 
public university presidents to about eight out of ten black college presidents. 
"Changes in the structure of higher education" tends to represent a relatively 
uniform challenge across the groups, with public university presidents most 
concerned, and private liberal arts college presidents least concerned. 

New demands from faculty was rated a challenge of greatest importance 
by less than one out of ten private Junior college presidents, but by almost 
seven out of ten community college presidents. Between these two extremes, 
the other public institution presidents seem more concerned about new faculty 
demands than the other private institution presidents. 

Student demands for a relevant educational experience is rated as of 
greatest importance as a challenge for boards by almost six of every ten 
black institution presidents, but only about two of every ten private university 
presidents. For the other institutional groups, presidents represent the all- 
group average of three of every ten so voting, A similar extreme exists for 
meeting the educational needs of new kinds of students, with half of the black 
institution presidents, but only one of twenty-five of the private university 
presidents, ascribing great importance to this challenge. 

The remaining challenges were ranked "of great importance" by 20 percent 
or less 01 the total group of presidents. The largest, discrepencies from this 
trend are: the black college presidents, half of whom see great importance 
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in challenges for becoming productively involved in cossmunity affairs, and 
43 percent who see challenge in new questions as to the proper role of the 
board; the community college presidents » where about one-third see legal 
challenges to board authority, challenges from within the institution to board 
authority, and community involvement as future issues; and the state college 
presidents, where half are concerned with legal challenges, and where about 
four out of ten are concerned with institutional challenges to board authority. 
Changes in lay board composition, the lowest rated challenge overall, is 
of concern to about three of every ten black presidents, and two of every 
ten private Junior college presidents. 

F, informational and Service Needs of Presidents and Board Member s 

The presidents' questionnaire asked the respondents to rate the value 
or attractiveness of a variety of kinds of information or activitiea a 
service organization might provide to trustees; the trustees themselves 
were also asked to react. The proportions of presidents and trustees rating 
various kinds of information as "extremely valuable" are given in Table 20; 
the proportions rating various service activities as "very attractive" are 
given in Table 21. 

The general agreement between presidents and trusfees, aggregated 
over institutions, in perceived value of the various kinds of information 
is obvious. These figures, however, obscure some sharp differences (a) among 
different kinds of institutions, and (b) between preside.its and trustees 
within some specific institutional groups. 

With regard to institutional differences: no statistically significant 
disagreement emerges on such matters as curricular innovations, budgeting 
practices, problems similar institutions face, and institutional informa- 
tion on non-financial matters (proportion of faculty with tenure, etc.). 
There are, however, within these categories occasional instances where 
presidents or trustees of one or two of the institutional categories stand 
out as sharply discrepant from the general trend: e.g., presidents of the 
private universities and large public universities see information on cur- 
ricular innovation as extremely valuable only half as frequently as do all 
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presidents; or, about one in five state college presidents, as opposed 
to more than eight out of ten private black college presidents, see 
budgeting information as extremely valuable. However, more statistically 
significant (i.e., more reliable) differences among the institutional 
types appear, for the trustees, on the other categories; interest in 
information on good governance procedures, fund raising and trends in 
federal and state support, national higher education trends, legal chal- 
lenges, and additional instititional financial information. 

On good governance procedures, the trustees of the public colleges 
and the private black colleges express interest more frequently than do 
trustees of the other two private institutional categories. The public 
and private university presidents express least frequently interest in 
high level manpower needs, with black college presidents at the other 
extreme; trustees at the private institutions (excluding the black) are 
less frequently interested in this area than the public and black in- 
stitution trustees. Personnel management practices are of greatest 
interest to the public institution trustees; public institution trustees 
are more interested in national higher education trends than their private 
institution counterparts. About twice as many public institution trustees 
(or presidents) as private institution trustees (or presidents) are in- 
terested in informatiOii on legal challenges. The sharpest differences, 
however, are in the areas of supr »rc and finance; generally, information 
on fund raising is much more frequently rated as valuable by private 
institution presidents and trustees than by public institution presidents 
and trustees; and, state support trends are perceived of greater value 
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more frequently by public Institution respondents than private Institu- 
tion respondents. The extremes, for example, on fund raising Information: 
100 percent of the black Institution presidents and 67 percent of their 
turstees, rate this as extremely valuable; for the community college 
presidents and trustees, the comparable proportions are 22 percent and 
21 percent. On Information on federal support trends, only one in 20 
state college presidents rates such as extremely valuable, while six 
out of ten black college presidents so vote. 

Within the Institutional groups, discrepancies In rated value of the 
various kinds of Information between the presidents and the trustees representing 
that group occur most frequently In the state college category. From about 
two times as many to eight times as many state college trustees as presidents 
rate as valuable Information on currlcular Innovations, trends In state and 
federal support, personnel management practices, national higher education 
trends, and problems similar Institutions face. Almost twice as many black 
college presidents as black college trustees see value for the trustee In 
Information on good governance procedures and fund raising. And, almost four 
times as many public university trustees as public university presidents see 
as valuable additional Information from Institutional sources on university 
f Inance . 

Reactions to proposed service activities by the trustees and presidents 
show again the relative agreement of the two classes of respondents. Again, 
also, there are differences among and within the institutional groups. 
Private university presidents and trustees are least Interested in workshops 
when compared to the other institutional groups; public institution trustees 
are more interested in brief reports, forums, research programs, and specialized 
consultants, than are private institution trustees. 

Only one in twenty state college and public univarsity presidents state 
high interest in a research program or commissioned papers, against from 
one- fourth to one-third of their trustees. About twice as many public and 
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private university trustees as private university presidents are iiiterested 
in suggested readings for trustees. 

Thus, the data suggest frequently that although some information or service 
activities are more attractive than others, and although presidents in general 
tend to rank their interest at congruent levels with rankings of trustees 
in general, there may well be some institutional situations where the presidents* 
opinions are not at all consistent with those of their trustees (this occurs 
most frequently for the state college situation, when presidents do not see 
as naich value in information or service activities as the trustees see). 
There are, as would be expected from the different kinds of problems the 
different kinds of institutions face, variations among institutional categories 
that affirm Uiat the presidents and trustees are interested in their particular 
problems, as opposed to an academic or scholarly interest in the trusteeship in 
general. 

^* Summary of Differences Between Presidents and Trus tees in Perceptions 
of Their Boards ~ ' 

Many of the critical differences found and emphasized in the foregoing 
sections are those among respondents representing different types of institutions. 
At this point, it may be well to summarize the findings with particular regard 
to the general differences and similarities between the presidents and the 
trustees. 

With regard to perceptions as to how decisions are made by the boards, 
presidents tend to ascribe more influence to their own reconiaendations, to 
the information they provide, and to guidance by the chairman than do the 
trustees, though both groups see the president's reconanendations as the most 
salient influence. (Neither presidents nor trustees who feel they have effective 
boards were found to report any higher influence of presidential recommendations 
on board decisions than did presidents and trustees who feel they have weak 
boards.) Presidents appear to ascribe less import on decisions (than do 
trustees) to vigorous debate at board meetings, or to recourse to expert 
opinions from extra-board sources, and feel more frequently than trustees 
that guidance by committees operates in decisionmaking to little or no extent. 

In general, when given the opportunity to react to a variety of factors 
that could adversely affect board functioning, only twelve percent at most of 
either class of respondents indicated a particular factor to handicap the 
functioning of their board "to a considerable extent." Presidents and trustees 
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saw problems with the following factors with about equal frequency: 
committee structure, leadership style of board chairman, president /board 
conflict, problem resolution difficulty, board failure to accept responsibility, 
dead wood or inexperienced members on board, inadequate information, or devoting 
too much time to trivia. But* proportionally, three times as many trustees 
as presidents saw considerable detriment from failure by president to achieve 
effective communication or from challenges from special constituencies. Twice 
as many presidents (proportionally) as trustees saw considerable detriment from 
obstructionist board members, irreconcilable differences among board members, 
tendency of board to exceed its proper role, intervention from outside sources, 
and the fact of open meeting law. Presidents also more frequently than trustees 
felt their boards to be handicapped from lack of member understanding as to how 
a board should function. 

Presidents and trustees showed remarkable agreement on the frequency witli 
which they felt various changes would improve board functioning, with one 
exception: six out of ten presidents felt one or more board members should 
be replaced, while fewer than four out of ten trustees were so moved. 

Of the twelve postulated dimensions of effectiveness of board functioning, 
presidents and trustees were again in relatively good agreement, with perhaps 
only two exceptions: trustees appeared to view their boards more positively 
than presidents on diversity and on capability to provide or help get 
financial support. 

On the attractiveness of various kinds of information or services, 
trustees more frequently rate as valuable (than do their presidents rate 
as valuable for trustees) information on curricular innovations, trends in 
federal support, national higher education trends, and workshops for new 
trustees. Presidents appear to be more likely than trustees to express high 
interest in information on good governance procedures in general or legal 
challenges, and to availability of brief informational reports or to occasional 
forums for exchange of ideas and experiences (although sucIt interest, as elsewhere 
noted in this report, is not related to the degree of effectiveness the president 
perceives in board functioning). 
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Although In general the agreement between presidents and trustees Is 
perhaps the most remarkable finding, the possible differences noted suggest 
that presidents may tend to overestimate slightly their positive Impact on 
their boards or the negative Impact of one or more board nembers^ and under- 
estimate slightly the various Intra-board aspects of functioning, even \^lle 
believing more frequently that their boards lack understanding of how they 
should function. Presidents L\ general appear more Interested than trustees 
In having trustees exposed to Information or activities on the dynamics of 
board functioning (although this Interest is as high for presidents who feel 
their boards are strong as it Is for those who feel their boards are weak, 
as other data to be presented In the next section will show)« Trustees appear 
more frequently than presidents to want information on the national institution 
of higher education — a class of information, interestingly enough, that the 
exa^ninatlon of relationships between various factors and effectiveness reported 
in the next section shows was more frequently sought out for their trustees 
by those presidents who felt they had effective boards, 

A generalization of the findings concerning president versus trustee 
perceptions that may most appropriately summarize their main thrust is as 
follows; the president, who must use the board to maintain the institution, 
is sensitive to the support he feels the board gives him to the extent that 
board effectiveness appears virtually synomymous with personal support by the 
board. The board, on the other hand, is more sensitive to its intrinsic 
operational and functional characteristics. Both presidents and trustees, 
however, agree that good leadership by the board chairman, effective use of 
committees, a tradition of vigorous debate, and adequacy of Information on 
which to base decisions, are central components of effectiveness. These 
qualities supersede other probl^s of outside pressures, obstructionist 
or lethargic members, or matters of size of board or frequency o£ meetings* 
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IV. FINDINGS: FACTORS RELATED TO PERCEPTIONS OF BOARD EFFECTIVENESS 

A. The Structure or Definition of Board Effectiveness 

One section (Section III) of the survey questionnaires (see Appendix B) 
listed twelve ddLmensions of effectiveness of board functioning. (A definition 
of these twelve dimensions has been provided on pages 38 and 39 of this 
report.) A thirteenth item called for an overall rating of effectiveness 
of functioning. 

These items were designed to provide a detailed and intensive examination 
of the respondents' perceptions of their boards on a variety of qualities that 
each might be logically related to effectiveness of functioning. In addition^ 
the relationships between each of the specific qualities and the item requesting 
a general overall rating of effectiveness should Indicate the relative degree 
to which each specific quality is associated with the more general or overall 
effect Iveness rating • 

Relationships among the twelve qualities and the general effectiveness 
ratings were determined by computing Pearson products-moment correlation 
coefficients-^^ for the total group of presidents* responses and the total group 
of trustee responses; the interrelationships are shown in Table 22. In general; 
although each of the twelve qualities was more highly related to the overall 
effectiveness rating than to the other eleven qualities, interrelationships 
among the twelve qualities were uniformly positive and high. For readers who 
are not familiar with the statistical procedures what this means is tl the 
general effectiveness rating, where respondents considered overall effectiveness 
as opposed to one or another of the twelve different specific aspects, is the 
best summation of one or all of the twelve specific aspects. Also, and more 
importantly* no single specific aspect of the twelve is revealed as a markedly 
more critical dimension of board effectiveness than any of the other eleven. 

An attempt to identify separate underlying dimensions that would make 
statistical sense or provide efficient summary^^ proved in vain: that is. 



For a brief definition of this statistic, see the footnote to Table 22. 

Factor analysis employing the Varlmax rotational procedure. This statistical 
procedure asks the questions: (1) considering the relationships among a number 
of separate measures, can a smaller number of dimensions adequately express the 
variations found; (2) what structure, or new dimensionality, is reflected by the 
content of particular measures now combined as "factors?*' 
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each of the thirteen items seem to be measuring about the name thing, or a 

single quality that can be described as perception of general effectiveness 

of board functioning . The most likely explanation is that if the respondents 

felt positively in general about their board, they rated it high on all counts, 

and vice versa. Although this result does not permit inaight into the relative 

importance of the different qualities for a concept of effectiveness, it permits, 

by summing the ratings on the twelve qualities, a more reliable index of how the 

respondent perceived his board than would any of the twelve single scales. 

^' Relations hips between Board Structural Characteristics and Effectiv eness 
of Boards " ~ 

Relationships among a number of structural characteristics, as reported 
by trustees and presidents, and the general effectiveness rating were determined, 
and are presented in Table 23. No statistically signif icant^^ relationships 
were found between the presidents' perceptions of effectiveness and the frequency 
of board meetings, the fact of board committees having nonboard members, the 
conviction that committees should meet with nonboard members, the fact of 
limitations on trustee terms, the presence or absence of a long-range plan, 
and the kind of involvement (formulating, advising, approving) of the board 
on the long-range plan. On the other hand presidents who felt attendance 
was satisfactory, who were not satisfied with their long-range plan, who did 
not believe that limitations should exist on terms of trustee service, and who 
reported that committees met frequently with nonboard members, also tended to 
rate their boards high on effectiveness. Also; the longer the president had 
occupied that role— or the older he was— the more likely he wa? to consider 
his board to be effective— a situation that could result because presidents of 
long standing become more comfortable with their boards for a variety of reasons, 
or because boards that have retaintsd their president are more effective, or 
both. 



A "statistically significant" relationship is one where the correlation 
coefficient expressing the degree of relationship is, with a prescribed 
degree of certainty, larger (in a positive or negative direction) than zero 
(a condition of no relationship). Spurious relationship estimates can occur 
as a function of chance and pecularities of the data; in general, the Jarger 
the number of paired measures involved in the computations, the smaller the 
value of the correlation coefficient required to attain statistical significance 
or the greater the probability of detecting a slight but real association. 
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Table 23 



REUTIONSHIP OP BOARD EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS TO SELECTED STRUCTURAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AS REPORTED BY PRESIDENTS AND TRUSTEES 





Source of Report 




Trustees 


Presidents 


NuS&bfilT q€ ^in>AC K/^£)T*/1 fnoAf*Q 

WXUK£^ UOc»JtU ltttSCb9 




NS 






.35* 






NS 






.14 


Cosmlttees should meet with non-board loembers 




NS 






NS 


Belief limitations should escist on trustee 
terms 




-.15 


Presence of long-range plan 


.19* 


NS 


Board formulation of long-range plan versus 
advising or approval role 


NS 


NS 


Degree of satisfaction with long-range plan 


-.18 


-.25* 


Years of service as institution president 


Ml mm 


.19* 


Age of president 




f 12 


Days per month devoted to trusteeship 


NS 





Note: Only those relationships significant at or beyond the .05 level of 
confidence are reported. For meaning of this statement, see 
footnote 8 on page 57. 

* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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Trustees, unlike the presidents, were more likely r.o rate their board 
high on effectiveness if their institution had a long-range plan; and, like 
the presidents, were more likely to consider themselves effective if they 
were not satisfied with, but were "quite concerned" about their long-range 
plan. Trustees devoting few days per month to the trusteeship rated their 
boards the same as did those devoting many days per month. 

Relations hips between Decisionmaking Styles and Effectiveness of Boards 

The procedures used by boards to reach decisions may vary; and, decision- 
making would seem to be a central activity of governing boards. Both trustees 
and presidents were asked similar quescions as to the extent a variety of 
factors operated in this process, and the relationships between the degree to 
which each factor influenced decisions and perceptions of effectiveness were 
determined. The results are presented in Table 24, 

From the trustees' and presidents » viewpoints; those who felt their 
boards were operating under "the simple pressure of the situation and the 
unavailability of alternate solutions," or were susceptible to pressures 
from outside groups, or saw decisions resulting from "private exchanges 
among two or more key members," tendf a to rate their boards low in effectiveness. 
Where trustees felt they operated with "first hand knowledge of the situation," 
they tended markedly to rate their effectiveness highly. High board effectiveness 
was also associated by the trustees with strong guidance by committees, active 
and vigorous debate at meetings, firm guidance by the chairman, and, to a 
lesser extent, recourse to expert opinion outside the board, and recommendations 
by the president. The presidents were most likely to rate their boards as 
effective if they perceived strong guidance in decisionmaking from committees, 
and a tradition of vigorous debate; also associated with effectiveness, though 
less strongly, was the presidents' belief that background information prepared 
by the administration was noted and used, and that expert opinion from outside 
the board was employed. 

D» Relations hips between the Kinds of Problems Boards Experien ce and Ratines 
o f Board Effectiveness " ' 

The particular kinds of problems afflicting boards, or the kinds of improve- 
ment felt desirable, should reveal conditions that deter effective functioning 
of boards. Both trustees and presidents were asked to note adverse factors 
they experienced, and to suggest whether a variety of changes in structure or 
procedures would improve their boards' effectiveness. The relationships between 
adverse influences and effectiveness ratings are presented in Table 25. 
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Table 24 



SEUTXONSHXPS BEIVEEi} BOARD EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS AND 
DECISIONMAKING PROCESS 





Source of Ratings 


Decisionmaking Process 


Trustees 


Presidents 


Firm guidance by chairman 


.19* 


NS 


Rec^niiiTAA to eifOPrt oolnioti Qiitfl'irfe hoaifft 


.12* 


.12 


Active debate at board meetings 


.23* 


.24* 


Strong guidance by committees 


.32* 


.26* 


Individual, private exchanges 


-.09* 


-.19* 


Recommendations by presidents 


.07 


NS 


Pressure of situation 


-.25* 


-.17 


Lobbying or pressures from outside groups 


-.13* 


-.17 


First-hand knowledge 


.38* 




Use of background information from 
administration 




.13 


— ■ — j 





Note: Only those relationships significant at or beyond the .05 level 
of confidence are reported. 

* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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Tabic 25 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BOARD EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS AND 
ADVERSE FACTORS AFFECTING BOARD FUNCTIONING 



Adverse Factors 


Source 


of Ratings 


Trustees 


Presidents 


Committee structure 


-.19 


-.38* 


Leadership style, board chairman 


-.33* 


-.39* 


Failure of president to communicate 


-.24* 


-.34* 


Board/president conflict 


-.19 


-.23* 


Difficulty in resolving problem 


-.20 


-.21* 


Obstructionist members 


-.15 


-.14* 


Irreconcilable differences of opinion among board 


-.19 


-.26* 


Failure to exercise board responsibility 


-.40* 


-.46* 


Exceeding proper role 


-.15 


-.15* 


Absenteeism 


-.15 


-.14* 


Dead wood on board 


-.29* 


-.37* 


Challenges from special constituencies 


NS 


-.11* 


Intervention from outside 


NS 


-.11* 


Inexperienced members 


-.32* 


-.32* 


Lack of understanding as to how board should 






function 


-.40* 


-.40* 


Inadequacy of information 




-.34* 


Too much time to trivia 


-.34* 


-.37* 


Open meeting law or practice 


NS 


-.12* 


Failure of members to use information provided 


-.24* . 





Note: Only those relationships significant at or beyond the .05 level 
of confidence are reported. 

* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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With regard to adverse factors; noting almost any detriment was, as 
migat be expected, related to perception of board as ineffective. The 
strongest associations with ineffectiveness, for both trustees and presidents, 
were convictions that the board failed to exercise its proper responsibility 
or lacked understanding of how a board should function, or devoted too much 
time to trivia. These qualities may, however, be more safely classified as 
symptoms, associated conditions, or reflections of ineffectiveness than as 
causes of ineffectiveness. 

On the other hand, in order of strength or degree of association, trustees who 
tended to consider their boards inefftctive saw problems with their chairman's 
leadership style, their committee structure and functioning, "dead wood" 
on the board, presidential failure to communicate, inadequacy of information, 
inexperienced board members, and irreconcilable differences of opinion among 
members. To a lesser but still significant extent, board/president conflict, 
difficulty in problem resolution, obstructionist members, outside challenges 
or intervention, and an open meeting law were also associated by the trustees 
with ineffectiveness. 

The presidents tende-' i react similarly, though the associations were not 
as clearly established (particularly with regard to committee structure). 
They also associated ineffectiveness with failure of board members to use 
information provided. 

The associations between effectiveness ratings and the specifying of 

certain changes in the board as desirable are given in Table 26. In general, 

as the negative and generally significant correlation coefficients show, 

those respondents who feel any changes are desirable rate their boards as 

less effective than those who do not specify any desirable changes. The 

stronger associations are found for changes such as better understanding 

by the chairman of his role or better orientation of board members to institution, 

than for changes in size or greater contact with members of other boards. 

E, Relationships betwee n Information or Service Needs of Boards and Board 
_''£ectiveness Ratings" ~ ' 

One section of the presidents' and trustees' questionnaires dealt with 
respondent interest in a variety of kinds of iniormation, or of service 
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Table 26 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BOARD EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS AND 
CHANGES IN BOARD FELT DESIRABLE 



Improvement Needed 


TnisteeQ 


r res X uen u s 


Increase In size 


NS 


-.06 


Decrease In size 


NS 


-.11* 


Replacement of one or more members 


-.16 


-.27* 


Attention to matters of long-range significance 


-.12 


-.25* 


Better orientation of board members to 
institution 


-.28* 


- .24* 


Better understanding of role by chairman 


-.27* 


-.31* 


Improved committee structure 


-.17* 


-.23* 


More systematic reporting: administrative 
officer 


NS 


-.19* 


Greater contact with members of other boards 




-.11* 


More information: trends in contemporary society j 


NS 


-.11* 



Note: When coefficient is negative, proper interpretation is that noting 

the particular improvement needed is assSciated with low effectiveness 
rating. Only those relationships significant at or beyond the .05 
level of confidence are reported. 



* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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activities a professional organization might provide* Degree of respondent 
inLuretiL in Lhestd items was examined in relationship to the respondent's 
rating of the effectiveness of his board* The results are presented in 
Table 27. 

The most apparent inanediate finding is that trustees who perceive their 
boards to be weak express a higher interest in some aids than do those who 
perceive their boards to be effective^ while presidents with boards they 
believe to be effective express a higher degree of interest in other aids* 
For t^xample: for the trustee, interest seems to follow a recognition of 
need for assistance; for the president, interest seems to signal a kind of 
vitality— e.g., presidents more satisfied with their boards tend to seek 
information for themselves and their boards on federal support trends, national 
trends in higher education, high level manpower needs, and curricular innovations 
in other institutions. Presidents do not, apparently, see outside aid of the 
sort suggested by the questionnaire items as a procedure for strengthening their 
boards. The trustees who are troubled with the effectiveness of their boards 
tend to buek information on how to operate as a board or on how to be more 
effective in what may be considered basic responsibilities — budgeting and 
planning, fund raising, and the like. 

F. Relationships betw een Challenges the Future is Perceived to Hold and 
B_oard Effectiveness ~~ 

On the survey of presidents, additional questions were asked as to the 
importance ascribed to future challenges of various kinds. Relationships between 
these reactions and perception of board effectiveness are given in Table 28, 

Of twelve different kinds of potential future challenges, only three — 
intra-institution challenges to board authority, new questions as tu the 
proper role of the board, and achieving institutional changes necessary 
for survival — were associated with perception of board effectiveness. In 
these three instances, presidents giving low importance to these ch^iilenges 
rated their board to be of higher effectiveness, suggesting that presidents 
troubled by these challenges reflect less confidence in their boards. Not 
significantly related to effectiveness were challenge of new fiscal planning 
problems, structural change in higher education including increased federal 
or state intervention, new demands from faculty and students, changes in 
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Table 27 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN RATINGS OF BOARD EFFECTIVENESS AND 
(1) INFORMATIONAL NEEDS AND (2) DESIRABLE SERVICE ACTIVITIES 



Informational Needs 


Source of Ratings I 


Trustees 


. Presidents 


Good governance Drocedures in zeneral 


NS 


-.14* 


Curricular innovations in other institutions 


.15 


NS 


Budgeting, financial planning, and 
maintenance practices 


NS 


-.14* 


Fund raising 


NS 


-.05 


Trends in federal support of higher education 


,21* 


NS 


High level manpower needs 


.16 


NS 


Personnel management practices for faculty 
and administration 


NS 


-.12 


Mationax trends in nlgner education 


.17 


NS 


LeKal challenses to board, and wavs of coolncE 
with them 


NS 


NS 


Problems similar institutions are facing, and 
what they are doing about them 


NS 


-.05 


Additional information from institutional 
sources on financial aspects 


NS 


-.08 


Additional information from institutional 
sources on internal data 


NS 


NS 


Acflvity Needs 






Workshops — new trustees 


NS 


-.09".- 


Brief reports 


NS 


-.11 


Occasional forums 


NS 


-.06 


Research programs 


NS 


-.09* 


Commissioned papers 


NS 


NS 


Suggested readings 


NS 


NS 


Provision of consultants 


NS 


-.12 


Procedures to identify prospective new trustees 
— ^ 11 


NS 

■ — ■ ■ ■ • 





' ■ ■ ' ' — ■ ■ ' f 

Note: A negative coefficient Indicates that high value ascribed to information 
or service is associated with low effectiveness ratings. Only those 
relationships significant at or beyond the .05 level of confidence 
are reported. 



* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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Table 28 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PRESIDENT'S PERCEPTION OF BOARD EFFECTIVENESS, 
AND IMPORTANCE ASCRIBED TO PARTICULAR CHALLENGES FACING GOVERNING BOARDS 



Challenge 

Fiscal planning and policy 

Structural change in higher education 

Legal challenges to board authority 

Challenges within institution to board authority 

New questions: proper role of board 

Meeting needs of new kinds of students 

Increased state or federal intervention 

New demands from faculty 

New demands from students 

Productive involvement with community 

Achieving institutional changes needed for survival 

Change in composition and structure of board 




Note: Only those relationships significant at or beyond the .05 level 
of confidence are reported. 



* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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board composition and structure and legal challenges, or community involvement. 

The board is perceived to be less effective when there is fear that drastic 

institutional changes are needed for survival^ where the authority of the 

board is shaky within the institution, or where its role is not clear* The 

more pervasive challenges — those affecting higher education institutions 

generally rather than the particular institution — tend not to be associated 

with local board performance. 

Relationship between Presidents^ Perception of Personal Support from 
Board and his Rating of Board Effectiveness 

The data presented in Table 29 suggest that the president who feels 
any kind of support from his board is highly likely to rate his board positively; 
the associations seem uniformly strong, whether dealing with support in the form 

of friendship and advice or of defending the institution against crit^cs• And 

the strongest positive association seems to exist between positive evaluation 
of board and perception of "finding or achieving new sources of support for 
valued institutional goals." Here, the term support was, in all probability, 
interpreted to mean financial as well as moral support. 

H. Relationship between Trustee Selection Practices and Board Effectiveness 

The presidents were also asked to report to what extent each of a variety 
of factors or forces seemed to influence the selection of new trustees, as well 
as the extent to which each of these factors should figure in selection. 
Relationships between perception of board effectiveness and these factors 
are shown in Table 30. 

Those presidents who felt that trustee selection was influenced by 
knowledgeability of the candidate on higher education issues, on his general 
leadership skills, and on his stature in the community, were clearly more 
likely to perceive their board as effective. Also related to effectiveness 
were influence in selection by competence in a professional speciality, 
fund raising capability, past institutional affiliation^ and advice of board 
members (but not of chairman^, nor, oddly enough, the advice of the president). 
Where presidents felt their chairmen should have a stronger voice in trustee 
selection (this implies a chairman with a weak role, and/or a president anxious 
for the chairman to assume a stronger role)— or where they felt that past 
institutional affiliation should be given more emphasis-— tliey also tretnled to 
see their boards as effective. Remarkable in these data is the lact that no 
forces experienced or felt desirable were negatively related to ef tcctiveness 
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Table 29 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BOARD EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS BY PRESIDENT AND 
HIS PERCEPTION OF KIND AND EXTENT OF SUPPORT RECEIVED FROM HIS BOARD 





Kind of Support 






Personal support; friendship 


.40* 




Professional advice 


.43* 




Providing needed firm policy decisions 


.44* 




Interpretating policy to intra or extra institutional sources 


.38* 




Defending institution against critics 


.39* 




Defending president against critics 


.36* 




Finding new sources of support 


.48* 



Note; Only those relationships significant at or beyond the .05 level 
of confidence are reported. 



* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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Table 30 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BOARD EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS BY PRESIDENT 
AND HIS PERCEPTION OF (1) FACTORS INFLUENCING SELECTION 
OF NEW TRUSTEES AND (2) DEGREE TO WHICH FACTORS SHOULD BE OPERATIVE 



rackors iuxiuencmg seificcion of New Trustees 


Rating of 
Actual 
Impact 


Rating of 
Desired 
Impact 


Advice of Board Chairman 


NS 


.17 


Advice of Board Members 


.15 


NS 


Advice of President 


NS 


NS 


Community stature 


.18* 


NS 


General leadership skills 


,24* 


NS 


Past institutional affiliation 


.13 


.13 


Knowledgeability on higher education Issues 


.26* 


NS 


Representation of different constituencies 


NS 


NS 


Competence in a professional speciality 


.16 


NS 


Fund raising capability 


.15 


NS 



Note; Only those relationships significant at or beyond the .05 level 
of confidence are reported. 

* Coefficient significant at the .01 level. 
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(though all optioxos offered were potentially desirable procedures) or, that 

the boards of institutions where presidents felt that advice of chairman, 
advice of president, or representation of different constituencies influenced 
selection of trustees were not judged either more or less effective. 
I. Limitations of^ the Study of Factors Related to Board Effectiveness 

Before attempting to sunmmrize these findings, some further note of 
caution is in order. First: the criterion of board effectiveness is the 
respondent's judgment, not a quality determined empirically by outside or 
independent definition and data. The perceptions of effectiveness may, 
in some instances, clothe an unwarranted sense of tranquility about board 
functioning. Other data on the board or the vitality of the institution 
would be needed before equating perception with reality. 

Second: The relationships are derived from data pooled over all types 
of institutions. Legal challenges to board authority, for example, may prove 
to be a more salient factor for public institution boards than for private 
institution boards. Such a study is left for later analysis. Also deferred 
at this tine for later analysis are the questions that might be answered by 
pooling trustee data for each institution, toward determining extent of agreement 
among trustees of a given institution, and the relationship of that consensus 
(or lack of consensus) to the view held by the president. 

Finally: from data too voluminous for efficient summary at this time, 
other factors not reported may exist which explain the ratings made by respondents. 
These include trustee characteristics (e.g., inexperienced trustees may take 
one point of view, and experienced trustees another); institutional characteristics 
beyond those distinguished by the seven categories employed in the analyses 
reported (e.g., respondents from institutions in financial duress may differ 
sharply in reactions from those from institutions with balanced budgets); 
and board characteristics (e.g., size, professional and educational level of 
members, etc., may color perceptions and judgments). 
J . ^.urnmary of the Analysis of Board Effectiveness 

The picture that emerges of the study of factors associated with the 
perception of an effectively functioning board seems to have several prime 
ingredients. In the effective board, there is comfort with and x-ellance upon 
a committee substructure. The firm guidance of the chairman (more clearly 
than the leadership of the president) also appears critical,, as does the 
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quality of information made available to the board. The important obstructions 
include absenteeism, "dead wood," and inexperienced o^nbers, which are intrinsic 
qualities rather than situational circumstances of less clear Impact such as 
outside intervention, open meeting laws, or reliance upon the president's 
recommendations in decisionmaking. The belief that decisions are based on the 
pressure of the situation and the absence of alternatives, or are influenced 
by pressure groups or by private agreement among key trustees, is not compatible 
with the conviction that the board is effective. The perceptions of the presidents 
about effectiveness seem to be generally congruent with those of trustees, with 
one major exception; the president who perceives his board as effective does 
tend to value information from outside sources more than presidents who view 
their board as ineffective. Trustees, on the other hand, who feel their boards 
are floundering tend to be more receptive to outside aid than trustees rating 
their board highly, particularly where the information on the service activity 
has to do with performance of basic responsibilities of policy setting and 
planning, with style of functioning, or with solution to the problems of their 
institution. They are not likely, however, to express much concern for the 
general national picture; information on those concerns (e.g., trends in 
federal support, manpower needs) are seen as desirable by the presidents who 
feel their boards are effective. Although these relationships between effective- 
ness and informational needs are slight, their significance for the roles of 
president or of board are obvious. 
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Appendix A 



Elaboration of Procedures Employed In the 
Survey, and Comments on Bias 
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Appendix A 

Elaboration of Procedures Employed in the 
Survey, and Craments on Bias 

A. . Purpose 

The purpose of the survey was to gather systematically a variety 
of data on aspects of board structure and functioning, and to determine from 
the perceptions of presidents and trustees how effective they believe their 
boards to be on a variety of dimensions, 

B. Survey Content 

Initial drafts of the survey questionnaires employed were developed 
by the staff of the Center for Educational Research and Evaluation of the 
Research Triangle Institute (RTI) , following establishment of specifications of 
content by the AGB study director and professional staff of AGE, Critical 
content objectives for both president and trustee questionnaires included: 
rating of effectiveness of board functioning along a number of different 
dimensions; factors perceived as adversely affecting board effectiveness; 
decisionmaking strategies and procedures; presence or absence of long- 
range plan, and satisfaction with it; structural characteristics or 
procedural activities that might improve board effectiveness; informational 
and service needs; and, personal or experimental characteristics such as 
age, sex, race, years of service, frequency of board meetings, attendance 
at board meetings, etc. In addition, the president's questionnaire included 
the presidents' ratings of the kind and extent of support provided him by the 
trustees, the nature and importance of challenges facing the board, and the 
influence of a variety of factors in the selection and appointment of new 
trus tees. 

C. Pretest of Survey Questionnaires 

Preliminary forms of the survey questionnaires were pretested by mail, 
using the members of the AGB Board and the Conmission on the Future of AGB 
(trustees' questionnaire), and the AGB Council of Presidents (presidents' 
questionnaire) . These individuals provided virtually a 100 percent response, 
with most providing a wealth of detailed suggestions and criticism. 
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The two questionnaires were generally revised on the basis of the 
pretest information, and reduced in length by approximately 50 percent, 
to permit completion in from 20 to 30 minutes. 

D. gelection of Sample of Institutions 

Seven institutional categoriets were identified by AGS professional 
staff and consultants as deserving separate attention in an examination of 
how the boards of colleges and universities function. Those institutions 
with a multi-campus governing or coordinating function were excluded, 
because the pretest activities left no doubt that the questionnaires 
developed for the single-institution boards contained many items simply 
not relevant for the multi-campus boards, and more importantly, failed to 
recognize the variety of roles, functions, limitations, relationships to 
other authorities, and unique challenges these boards experience. The 
seven categories were: (1) public community colleges, (2) public four-year 
colleges; (3) large public universities; (4) private junior colleges; (5) 
private traditionally black institutions; (6) private liberal arts colleges; 
and (7) private universities. 

Using the 1972 inventory of higher education institutions established 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics, U. S. Office of Education— 
as supplemented by updating information maintained by Educational Testing 
Service for the College Entrance Examination Board— some 3,000 institutions 
of higher education were assigned, by computer search, to one or another of 
. the seven categories. Then, within each category, a random selection of 
institutions was drawn, to achieve a pre-determined number from 30 to 55 
in each (with larger ffOmbers drawn from categories with larger numbers of 
institutions to draw from). These lists were shared with AGB staff. 

E. Adjustments in the Sample of Institutions 

The lists were culled by AGB staff to exclude, generally, non-accredited 
institutions; Institutions offering purely technical or specialized training 
(e.g., bible and divinity schools, technical institutes, medical colleges, 
etc.); military academies; and, as noted, public institutions with multi- 
campus boards. The resulting lists still contained so many colleges of low 
visibility to AGB staff that the validity of random selection for study 
purposes was brought into strong question. On the one hand, value in 
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ability to generalize to the national population o£ institutions of a 
particular kind was recognized; on the other hand, AGB staff felt strongly 
that groupings of institutions with a preponderance of unknown or low 
visibility members would detract from general interest in any results based 
thereon, A compromise plan was reached to divide the samples (of all 
categories except state colleges and large public universities, where 
the original random samples were retained after culling out those institutions 
without their own separate governing board) into two halves — one from the 
randan selection, and the other from nominations by the AGB study director 
and Dr. J. L, Zwingle, then president of A3B. 

F. Enlistment of the Institutions for the Survey 

The presidents of the institutions falling into the final study sample 
were then written by AGB to explain the survey, to obtain updated rosters 
of trustees (where the institution was not a member of AGB and truste<2 
addresses were consequently not in hand) , and to invite participation in the 
study, lliese letters of invitation were mailed, in October 1973, to 322 
institutions as follows: public coouaunity colleges, 60; private junior 
colleges, 35; private traditionally black institutions, 33; private liberal 
arts colleges, 68; state colleget , 48; private universities, 35; and large 
public universities, 43. Following a second letter to non-responding 
institutions (this time asking to advise only if they did not want to be 
included), final lists of institutions for survey were established. The number 
of institutions declining to participate was inconsequential; three conmunity 
colleges, one private junior college, one black liberal arts college, two 
private liberal arts colleges, two state colleges, and two private universities, 
Refusals from the random sample were replaced by other institutions chosen at 
random; other institutions were added from the random or select lists, to yield 
the numbers shown in Table 1 (page 5 of this report). The institutions sur- 
veyed are listed in Appendix C, 

G, The Samples of Responding Individuals 

The number of trustees varies, of course, from institution to institution. 
Where the number of active trustees was equal to or less than 20, all trustees 
were mailed survey questionnaires; where there were more than 20 trustees, 
the chairman (if one was designated) was selected, along with 19 other trustees 
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selected by randan means. Thus, e total of 282 institutions and presidents, 
and 4,050 trustees, were provided the questionnaires by direct mail, with 
posting of questionnaires between 12-20 November 1973. By 12 December, 142 
or half of the presidents, and 1,156 or 33 percent of the trustees had 
responded. The 3,036 nonreapomknts-^ were written on 14 December with a 
request to complete the questionnaire at their earliest convenience, or to 
telephone the survey director at RTI (collect) if there were questions or 
if another form were needed. By a cut-off date of 15 February 1974, 188 
pi^sidents and 1,581 trustees (including 31 board chairaen) had returned 
questionnaires, of which 186 and 1,495 respectively were considered complete 
enough to be usable. 
H. P otential Bias in the Samples 

would be proper, as a part of th-'.s brief elaboration of procedures, 
to discuss two potential sources of bi in the data generated. First, as 
in any survey with less than complete returns, one must consider the probable 
reasons that some respondents failed to cooperate. Considering the rather 
sensitive nature of the questionnaires, one might expect that those trustees 
and presidents less satisfied with one another or with the functioning of 
their board (in spite of assurances of confidentiality) would be less likely 
to respond. It is also reasonable to assume that those trustees with strenuous 
demands on their time (e.g., busy corporation executives) would be less likely 
to answer. (Later analyses of the returns can yield information as to whether 
AGB member institutions, or those whose presidents had actively accepted the 
invitation to participate, were more likely to respond). At this point, it is 
safe to state that the most likely signifiran^t Jjias. would .be the exclusion of 
institutl&us with deeply troubled boards. As a consaquence, generalizations 
from the data as to the extent of malfunctioning of boards may be distorted 
and relationships between effectiveness and associated structural or procedural 



- Much of the data requested in the questionnaire could Le considered 
highly sensitive, as content dealt with persistent problems and failures. 
Accordingly, a coding procedure was established to place under separate 
custody the identities of the respondents, so that returned queiif.ionnaires 
available to the data analysis staff at RTI and to AGB could be identified 
only as from "college X" in a particular instimtional category. (Survey 
clerks maintained code numbers of returned questionnaires, which were referred 
to the separate custodian for obtaining a listing of nonrespond^nts on 
14 December.) 
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factors may be somewhat ambiguous because of the probable lack of heterogeneity 
of levels of effectiveness. 

^* jnalysis to Estimate Imp act of Bias Caused by Adjus tments to the Random 
Sample of Institutions ~ 

A second potential source of bias lies in the substitution of specially 
selected institutions for a portion of the random samples. Fortunately, the 
impact of this bias can be tested by comparing the distribution of responses 
to the survey items for the random members versus that of the select group. 

This analysis was conducted, with the general finding that those trustees 
from random sample institutions did not differ, in personal characteristics or 
in response content, from respondents in selected institutions with but eleven 
exceptions (at the .01 level of statistical signif icance)^'' among some 500 
tests for possible difference. (Analysis of potential differences among 
presidents from random versus selected institutions are not statistically 
worth testing because of the small numbers involved in each institutional 
category.) The eleven exceptions are described in Table A-1. 

At the .05 level of significance, thirty-five differences between the 
random and the specially selected sample were found. Fifteen of these were 
in the private liberal arts group, suggesting the specially selected sample 
is less affected by absenteeism or by challenges from special nonboard groups, 
and that this group rates the effectiveness of its board more highly on 
rapport among board members, financial support, and strength against intervention 
from outside sources. Among the other institutional groups, differences at 
the .05 level numbered seven for the public community colleges, five each for 
the private universities and the black private liberal arts institutions, and 
three tor the private junior colleges. Although there is a*trace of suggestion 
that the ijpecially selected private liberal arts colleges are more secure in 
their perception of the quality of the institution and the board, the 
differences seem relatively inconsequential for the basic purposes of the survey. 



7, ^f^^iffe^^"'^^ "statistically significant at the .01 level" is one where 
the difference is sufficiently large that there is onl',- one chance in a 
hundred that the assumption the difference is real (rather than results from 
chance) is incorrect. Any level can be specified; at the ",05 level " there 
would be five chances in a hundred of the incorrect assumption 
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Table A-1 



DIFFERENCES POUND* IN RESPONSES OF TRUSTEES FROM 
RANDOM SAMPLE VERSUS SPECIALLY SELEWSD INSTITUTI(»JS 



Institutional Category 
Private Black 



Private Liberal Arts 



Private UnivBrsitles 



Private Junior Colleges 
Public Conmunity Colleges 



Specially Selected Group 

Report less dependence in decisionmaking 
on recourse to expert opinion outside 
the board 

Report less dependence in decisionmaking 
on recourse to expert opinion outside 
the board 

Report less dependence in decisionmaking 
on strong guidance by committees 
Report less frequently adverse effects 
from board structure 
Report more frequent crises related to 
institutional policy, enrollment, minority 
students, and fewer related to administrative 
problems 

Contain trustees with longer periods of 
service as trui^tee 

Report less frequently adverse effects 
from board structure 



Report more dependence in decisionmaking 
on the president's advice 

Report less dependence in decisionmaking 
on strong guidance by committees 
Are more interested in Information on iund 
raising 

Are more interested in information .on legal 
challenges ' 

^Significant at the •Ol level of confidence. 
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Appendix B 

The Survey Questionnaires Used with Trustees and Presidents 



NOTE: The percentages of trustees (or 
presidents) in the total group 
of respondents who answered each 
item alternative are superimposed 
on the sanyle questionnaire. 
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1. Before 1950 7 

50-54 4 

55-59 7 

60-64 13 

65-69 38 

70-Present 30 



Sample Tnistee Questionnaire 



2. 



STUDY OF EFFECTIVENESS OF GOVERNING BOARDS 

Association of Governing Boards 
Ons Dupont Circle 
Washington, 0. C. 



Age 

Below 

30-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-53 

56-60 

61-65 

66-70 

70f 



30 



3 
3 
6 

1« 
13 
16 
IS 
16 
11 
6 



Vou and Your Institutton 

1 In what yew M«r« yoy fir« e'^^g^'' appointed w a truRM at your pment institution? year 

2. Vour aae? Your sex ? -p_47_Your racial or Mhnic group? 90 W ; 9 B; 1 Other 

3. Over the past year, about how many days per month did you devots, on tha averafle, to duties or tasks directly sssociatad with 
your trusteeship? —Days ^ — ^ — 14 5-6 — 6 9-10 — 1 

2—27 4—7 7-8-"4 11+— 2 

4. What have you found to be the greatest challei^e to you personally in your tenure as board member? 



1 1 . Th« Functioning of Your Board 

1. What quality of the board chairman do you feel is most valuable lo you or your institution in his role as chairman? (if you are the 
board chairman, what quality of the chairman do you feel ycur board and institution raquirs most?) 



What quality of your institution's prsident is most valuable with raflard to the functioning of the board? 



To what extent do each of the factors listed genenllv operate m the decisionmakirtg process of your board? 



To a To a To little 

considerable moderate or no 

extent extent extent 



a. 


Firn guksanoe by chulrman 




42 


□ 


48 


□ 


10 


b. 


Recourse to erpert opinion outside the board 


, . ,□ 


20 


□ 


52 


□ 


28 


c. 


Active and vi^K^rous debate at board meetings 




41 


a 


43 


□ 


16 


d. 


Strong guidanca by committees or committee chairman 


□ 


56 


□ 


32 


□ 


12 


0, 


Individual, private exchanges among two or more key members 


□ 


24 


□ 


47 


□ 


29 


t 


Recommendaiions by instltutior's chief administrative officer , . . 




78 


□ 


19 


□ 


2 




The simple pressuri* of the Mtuatian and the unavailability of alternative 




17 












solutions , , 




■ □ 


42 


□ 


41 


h. 


"Lobbying" by or pressures from dxtia*board groups-alumni, students^ po- 
















litical bodies, etc 


, .,□ 


A 


□ 


30 


□ 


67 


f. 


First-hand knowledge vf the situation 


,□ 


49 


□ 


42 


□ 


8 



Does your institution hK,H 5 long range plan projecting JBMNk^oals? 88 □ Yes □ KqL2 
How was the board princ/pafly involved in the development of this plan? 

□ Sy formulBttng end d§ciding on plan 19 

□ By 9dyi%ing and /0¥f9Wing plan 45 

□ By approving and confirming plan 35 



How satisfied are you with the reasonableness and ^.ttainability of the long-range plan? 

□ Quite satisfied 31 

□ Reasonably satisfied 50 

□ Somewhat concerntd 14 
D Quite concerned 5 
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Wh«t iterm hmi^not ippt«r^ on thi toard Agenda In the last ont or two meallnfle that you faal ouflht to discussed? 



To what extent have the following adVtfM/^ affected the functioning of the board In the pan two years? 



Toe 
considerable 
extent 



To a 
moderate 
extent 



To tittle 
or no 
extent 



Failure by the president to achieve effective canmunkation on some issue . 

Conflict between the board ^ the president , . . . 

Difficulty in achieving resolution of a problem that is acceptable to all mem- 
bers 



Challenges from ^wi^ ronstituencies lie., students, fKultv, alumni, minority 



□ 


8 


□ 


21 


□ 71 


□ 


8 


□ 


20 


□ 72 


LJ 


12 


□ 


23 


□ 65 


□ 




n 


1 n 


LJOD 


□ 


5 


□ 


25 


□70 


n 

u 




LJ 


14 


□82 


□ 


3 


□ 


12 


□85 


□ 


7 


□ 


11 


□71 


□ 


2 • 


□ 


7 


□91 


□ 


5 


□ 


29 


□66 


□ 


7 


□ 


28 


□65 


□ 


6 


□ 


32 


□61 


□ 


2 


□ 


11 


□87 


□ 


5 


□ 


40 


D55 


□ 


8 


□ 


36 


°56 


□ 


9 


D 


27 


□64 


□ 


10 


□ 


32 


□ 58 


□ 


3 


□ 


11 


□ 86 


□ 




□ 







Inadequacy of Information and orientation materials provided boaid members 



Other Ispecify} 



Please check any of the following that you feel would improve the functioning of your governing board: 
□ Increase in size 7 
Dacrease in cize 14 

Replacement of one or more members 38 

Mora attention to or concern with matters of major or long-range significance^ including educationst policy 52 
Better orientation of board nrrembersto the Institution 40 
Setter wnd<ir<tandlng by the board chairman of his role as chairman 12 
Improved bo/vd commlttea structure or functioning 28 

More systematic reporting by administrative officers and department chairmen on the status of their programs 2 8 
Greater contact with knowledgeable members of other boards 38 
More mforn^tion about and understanding of trends In contemporary society 31 

Other (specify ) 

A "crisis" for a board may be defined as a situation of serious consequence for or threat to the Institution or the functioning of 
the board, involving issues that are of persistent concern, and that requires unusual effort to resolve. What, if any, such "crisis" 
has the board experienced or dealt with In the last three years" If more than three, list only the most critical. And,' how satisfied 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



are you with the way the board handled (or is haf>dllnf|} these "crises*? 
Nature of Crises 



Rating of Board Handling 



a. 










□ 36 

□ 26 


Good 

□ 38 

□ 38 


Fair 

□ 

□ 


16 
24 


Pour 

□ 10 

□ 12 


b. 




















c. 










□ 25 


□ 38 


□ 


26 


□ 11 



Could handling of any of these crises by the board be improved in the futuri? If so, how? 
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Ill . Tte EffMivMMti of YcHu Board 



1. Btlowv aro listed sonrre characteristics ttiat describe different areas of board affectfventss. 
Hov^ iMuld you rate your board ms a Mf)o^e on each? 

How do you rate your board 
Exc^tenl Good Fair Pocf 

a. D4kf0r$Jty- The board as a wvhoie contains the necessary diversity of talents, 
sklits, experfence, and interests among its members to complement one an^ 

ott^er and to strengthen the whoJe board. □ 42 C3 42 □ 14 C3 2 

b. Structure: The board is structured in such a way that tndtwiduals and/or 
committees assume a proper, active, and effective role in the operation and 

activities of the board. Q 30 ^44 '-^20 ^5 

c> Member fn¥of¥ment: MemiNrs demonstrate a high degree of interest in 
the institution and in their roJe and leHHifidibiiitHiS es trustees or regeii^; 

they are genuinely involv^ In the institution's problems and prospects. □ 36 □ 41 □ 20 0 3 

d. Knowfedsfsstflfty ' T^s ni>embers of the board are wetMnfornwd about the 
institution, its place in the higher education system, and in the currents of 

society affecting higher education. 0 20 DSD 0 26 O 3 

e. Rapfiort: The members of the board Itave mutual respect for eadi other, 
regardless of differences of opinion, and maintain an effective working 

relationship with each other. 0 59 0 35 □ 5 □ 1 

f . Sense of Priorit^s: Board members, and the board as a body, tend to be 
concerned with invportant and long-range issues rather than with trivial 

matters. □ 33 □ 46 □ 18 0 3 

g. Direction: The chairman is respected, strong, and skilled both in making 
certain that different points of view are expressed, and in obtaining satis- 
factory decisions. 048 ^35 0 14 

h. Sensitivity: The board is representatiwe of, or sensitive to, different consti- 
tuencies and viewpoints, 0 30 □ 50 □ 18 0 2 

i. Strength: The board is strong enough to achieve effective educational pol- 
ice decisions in the face of extraneous political or other outside pressures. □41 ^44 0 13 02 

j. FinAncisI Support: The board contains a re^nablc number of members 

who provide or help get financial support. 025 CD 36 ^27 Dl2 

k. Ba^rd/Prssident Reistionship: There is an effective working relationship 

between the board and the president or chancellor and his staff, ^63 0 26 O 8 0 2 

I. Accomp/ishment: The board has a genuine sense of progress and achieve- 
ment, and members derive satisfaction from their service, 0 43 0 43 0 12 □ 2 

2. What do you believe is the most outstanding asset or streng^ of your board as it is presently constituted and functions? 



3. Conversely, what ts Its major shortcoming or inadegu^^P 
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What do you consider tbegeneraf effectiveness of the current board of this institution to be? (check one) 

□ Clearly in the highest category for institutions of this typ* 48 

□ Not of the highest order, but satisfactory 37 

□ Less than completely satisfactory -at least In some respects -but adequate 11 

□ In need of major change toward improvement of persistent problems 4 
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IV. 



inf Of fiwtkMMl NMMte of Bo«r<f M«P!Mrs 

1 • Howf vatu«bl« Mnutd nMJtionsf information b« to you In Mch of th« following ai«u? 



2. 





Extremely 
Valuable 


Of Some 
Value 


Of timitad 
Value 


a. Good ({ovif fuinc* pro€tclur«s in general 


□ 


32 


U47 


□ 21 


b, Currlculdr innovailofif In other lRetiiu4lont 


□ 


37 


□ 49 


□ 13 


c. 8iid8tting» f fnanciil pienning, end nwintenence piwitices 




37 


□ 43 


□ 19 


d« Fund reisif^ 


□ 


44 


□ 33 


□23 


9, Trends in federal support of hisher education 


□ 


34 


□ 46 


□ 20 


f. Trends in ctata cuooart of hiohAr mHnf^^tinn 


□ 


38 






g. High level manpow^ r needs 


□ 


20 


□49 


□31 


h. Personnel nunagement practices for faculty and ^ministration 


□ 


35 






1 National Udnds in higher education 


□ 




□46 


□12 


j . Leg^l challenges to board, and «^avs of coping with them 


1— 1 

u 


27 






k. Problems similar institutions are feeing, and what they are doing about 
them 


□ 


61 


□35 


□ 4 


1. Additional Information from institutional sources on financial aspects: na- 
ture and extent of current ind^tedness, proportion of operating costs 
coming from tuition, etc. 


□ 


34 


□45 


□21 


Additional infornr\ation from institutional sources on such matters as pro- 
portion of faculty with t9t)uT9, proportion of minority students in student 
body, etc. 


□ 


32 


□46 


□22 


n. Othar (spfirifv f 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Toward improving board functioning, how promising or attractive would the following activities by a service oraanii^ation aooe^ 
to be m fifoy'tdmg needed information or experience? 




Very 
attraaive 


Of some 
attractiveness 


Of limited 
attractiveness 


a. Woritshops of introriuctory conferences to orient new trustees 


□ 


43 


□33 


□24 


b. 8i ief and to-the-point reports for trustees and presidents 


□ 


48 


□^1 


□11 


c. Occasional forums for exchange of ideas and experience 


□ 


35 


□49 


□16 


rf. One or more national and coordinated research programs to stufjy and 
report facts affecting the trusteeship 


□ 


20 


□44 


□36 


«^ Commissioned papers or thinly -pieces by o'^tstanding presidents, trustees, 
or educational specialists 


□ 


28 


□48 


□24 


f . Suggested readings of special interest to trustees from current publications 


□ 


29 


□53 


□18 


g. Provision of specialised consultants on matters of concei; 40 boards or pres- 
idents 




26 


□46 


□28 


h. Are there other activities that you feel a service organization liicfi AGB 
could provide to Improve the functioning of your board or president? If so, 
please comment: 











PLEASE HETUHN THIS FORM, WHEN COMPLETED, TO 
AOS STUDY 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 
P.O. BOX 12194 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, N, C. 27709 
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Sample Fcesident Questionnaire 
STUDY OF EFFECTiVENESSOF GOVERNING BOARDS 

Association of Governing Boards 
On« Dupont Circte 
Washington, D. C. 



Tht Struct ur« of Vour Gonrning Board 

1. How many times a year don your board mMt? . 



2 or less 


17 


3-4 


33 


5-8 


12 


9-12 


28 


13-20 


4 


21-25 


5 


26-30 


0,5 



2. 



3. 



Howv Mould you characier Ije attendance of members at regulif meitings ov«r the tait two years? 
□ Excellent 51 □ GensraUy flood 48 □ Unsatisfactory 2 

Doanycommitteesofyouf board have non-boardfn^^j? □ Yes 42 □ No 58 

--Do any committees of ycur board meet regularly with college represen^ativH who are not committee members? 7 13 Ves □ No 29 
- Do you feel board committees s/?ou/£^ meet reflularly with non-board members or other college representatives? 7X] Ves □ No 23 

JA) How mffuefUiaf, in your opinion, are each of the following factors in thoacfua/ selection or appointment of new trustees? (R) 
How ifr<p*>rtant $hou(d each of the factors be? 



lnflu«noe of Factora 



B 

Impoftance of Factors 



Advice or convictioi^s of board chairman 

Advice or convictions of board members 

Advice or convictions of president 

Community Stature 

General leadership skills 

f'lssx affiliation with the institution 

Knowledgeaijility on higher education issues 

Representation of different constituencies 

Competence in a professional specialty le g , law, ac 
counting, etc.) 

Fund raising capability 

Other factors I specify) 



If yes, what are the limitations? 



Of Central 






Of Minor 


Should be 


Should be 


Should be 


Of IVtoderate 


or no 


of Central 


of Moderate 


of Minor or 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


ImportanM 


importance No ln>portance 


□ 29 


□ 


40 


□ 31 


□ 26 


□ 56 


□ 18 


□ 33 


□ 


42 


□ 25 


□ 34 


□ 54 


□ 13 


□ 37 


□ 


40 


□ 24 


□ 39 


□ ."--l 


n 10 


□ 48 


□ 


49 


□ 4 


□ 65 


□ 34 


□ 1 


□ 35 


□ 


52 


□ 12 


□ 73 


rj 26 


□ 1 


□ 16 


□ 


40 


□ 44 


□ 13 


□ 55 


□ 33 


□ 13 


□ 


52 


□ 35 


□ 53 


□ 44 


□ 3 


□ 32 


□ 


48 


□ 20 


□ 37 


□ 48 


□ 14 


' a 17 


□ 


56 


□ 27 


□ 25 


□ 50 


□ 16 


□ 16 


□ 


34 


□ 51 


□ 39 


□ 38 


n 23 


- □ 64 


□ 


27 


□ 9 


□ 36 


□ 16 


[:i 48 


.. □ 64 


□ 


18 


□ 18 


□ 27 


□ 36 


□ 36 


trustees on your board68 □ Yes □ No 


32 






Mce of trustees on your board? □ Y8s74 □ No26 □ Uncertain 


0 



6. Should there bi^ limitations on the terms of 
The Functioning of Yoor Board 

1 , To what extent do each of the factors listed genorally operate m the decisionmaking process of your board? 







To a 




To a 


To Little 






Considerable 


Moderate 


or No 






Esstont 




Extent 


Extent 


a 


Firm guidance by chairman 


□ 


49 


□ 45 


□ 5 


b. 


Recourse to expert opinion outside the board 


□ 


14 


□ 57 


IJ 29 


c. 


Active and vigorous debate at b^ard meetings 


□ 


34 


□ 51 


□ 15 


d. 


Strong guidance by committees or committee chairmen 


n 


57 


□ 27 


□ 17 


e. 


individual, private exchanges among two or more key members 




23 


n 47 


□ 30 


f 


Recommendations by institution's chief administrative officer 


n 


91 


□ 9 


□ 0 


g. 


The Simple pressure of the situation and the unavailability of alternative 




16 


□ 48 






solutions 


□ 


□ 36 


h. 


"Lobbying" by or pressures from extra-board grrups-alumni, students, po- 












litical bodies, etc 




2 


□ 28 


r.] 70 


i 


Use by board of background information provided by the administration 




78 


□ 20 






or other sources 


□ 


[■] 2 


j 


Other (specify _ 














n 


57 


□ ^3 


LJ 
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To what ftxitns have the foiioMiiiQacMtrcf/K afftcted tha functionins of tHibOifti In tht last v^art? 

To Littta 
or Ho 
EKiant 

Board itructura; i.e., functioning of committaas , □ 65 

Laaderthip ttyla of tha board chair nfian □ 65 

f^Uuf^ by tha praskJant to achiava affactiva communication on soma ^a 0 69 

Conflict batwaan tha board and tha pr«$idant q 89 

Difficulty in achiaving rasoiution of a probjam that is accaptabia to all mm- 

□ 65 

One of mora obstructionist mambars q 71 

Strong and irreconcilable differences of opinion within the board □ 80 

Failure of the board to accept and exercise its responsibility as a board □ 71 

Tendency of the bo^ird to exceed its proper rote □ 76 

Absenteeism (from illness or other situation) of one or more members □ 74 

Too much "dead wood" on the board q 68 

Challenges from special constituencies li e, students, faculty, alumni, minority 

groups, etc.) p 73 

Intervention from outside sources q 82 

Lack of experience by some members on boards □ 54 

Lack of understanding by some members as !o how a board should function □ ^5 

Failure of members to familarize themselves with information and orientation 

materials provided board members with ajjenda prior to meetinflS □ 54 

Devoting too much time to trivial rather than material matters □ 55 

An "Open Meeting" law or practice Q g2 

Other (specify 

_~ _ _ □ 



To a To • 

Moderate Considerable 
Extent Exteni 



□ 26 

□ 25 

□ 27 
O 6 

□ 30 

□ 21. 

□ 14 

□ 20 

□ 19 

□ 24 

□ 23 

□ 25 

□ 15 

□ 39 

□ ^3 

□ 37 

□ 35 

□ 11 

□ 



□ 9 

□ 10 
O 4 

□ 5 

□ 5 

□ 8 

□ 6 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



9 
5 
3 
9 



□ 2 

n ^ 

□ 7 

□ 12 

□ 8 

□ 10 

□ 6 

□ 



3, How helpful have the members of your board been to you in ew:h of the followififl areas? 



Of 

Very Moderate 
Helpful Help 

a Providing personal support and sustaining friendship □ Q 2Q 

b. Providing intelligent professional advice from own areas of competence or 

professional expertise Q 54 □ 

c Providing firm policy decisions when these were needed □ 72 □ 23 

d. Assisting in the interpreting of positions and policies with group-j within or 

outside the institution when requested □ 30 □ 57 

e. Defending the institution against critics □ 41 □ 46" 

f. Defending you against critics . . . □ 43 □ 33 

g. F inding or achieving new sources of support for valued institutional goals .,, , P 19 □46 

Does yotif institution have a long range plan projecting institutional goalsfll □ Ves □ Ncl9 
-If yes, how was the board principally involved in the development of this plan? 

C By formulating and dtxiding on plan 7 
[J advising on and reviewing p\an 47 
D By apptoyi -g and confirming plan 46 

-How satisfied are you with the reasonableness and attainability of the long.ranpe plan? 

L) Quito satisfied 26 

□ Reasonably satisfied 56 

□ Sonnawhat concerned 13 

□ Quite concerned 5 



Of 

Little 
or No 
Help 

□ 

□ 
□ 



Irrelevant 

4^2 



5 
5 



n 10 

□ 6' 

□ 11 

□ 31 



□ 
□ 



0.5 



□ 3 

n 6 

□ 12 
U 4 
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PliM) chtck My of the following that you fa«i would improve ihi functiooinfl of your oovtfrnino board 

□ incnwe in siie 7 

□ Decrease m siie 9 

□ f^eplacemwit of one or more members 60 
More eneniion to or concern with metter. of mejor or lonfrrange slflnif Icince. includlnB tducitioneJ policy 59 
Better orientation of bow^d nwnber? to the Inifltution 37 
Better understanding by the board cheirmen of his role ee chairmen 19 
Improved board committee structure or functioning 34 

More systematic reportirfl by «imini«,ative of flcr^, and dapwtrmnt chairmen on tha Matu« of th.ir programs 2 3 
More mformation about and understanding of trenci. m contsmfMrary sociaty 34 
Other <tpficify . 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



What are the highest priorities for the improwemenl of the functioninQ of your board? 



7. 



How .mporlunt do you fee) the follov. „g challenges filing governing boards of institutions i.ke yours will be m the decade ahead? 



New chcitlenges m fivcai planning and policy 

Changes m the structure of higher education 

Legal challennos to board authority 

Challenges from wtthin th« institution to board ;iuihOfity 

New questions as 'o the proper role of the boafd 

Meeting educational needs of special groups of new kinds of students 

Increased state or federal mteractton m institutional affairs 

New demands from faculty 

Meeting student needs for releviint and useful educational experiences 
Productive invulverrKint m community affairs 

Achieving institutional changes that must take place if the institution is to 
survive 

Changes in the composition or structure of the lay board by inclusion of 
faculty, students, educational specialists, etc, 



Of Great 
Importance 



Of Some 
Importance 



Of Limited 

or No 
Importance 



□ 


90 


□ 


9 


□ 1 


□ 


49 


□ 


45 


□ 5 


□ 


24 


n 


44 


n 32 


□ 


18 


n 


39 


□ 43 


□ 


20 


□ 


50 


□ 31 


□ 


25 


□ 


57 


□ 18 


□ 


52 


D 


41 


□ 7 


n 


38 


n 


54 


n 8 


□ 


34 


□ 


57 


□ 9 


□ 


20 


□ 


55 


□ 26 


□ 


49 


□ 


36 


□ 14 


□ 


10 


□ 


35 


□ 54 
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m. Tto Eff«eti¥MNi of Vour Bwd 



1. B%\o)N ire listed some characteristics that c^ribe different areas of board effectiweneti. 
would you rate yogr bo^ 4« # n^o^e on each? 

How do you rate your board 
Excellent Good Fair Poor 

e. DmrsJty: The board as i whole contains the nec^ttary diversity of taients, 
skills, e«perienc»« and Interefts among Its membw^ lo ajmpfemant one an- 
other and to strengthen the whole tK>ard. 027 O50 0 20 D ^ 



b. Stfuctyr0: The board is structured in such a way that individuals and /or 
committees assume a proper, active, and effective role in the oparatlon and 
activities of the board. 



□ 31 □ 39 □ 25 □ 5 



c. Mimter Invofmnent: Members demonstrate a high degree of interest in 
the institution and in their role and responsibilities as trustees or regents; 

ihey aregenuinelymvolved in the institution 'sproblems and prospects, □ 33 □ 43 □ 21 □ 3 

d. Know^ecfge^ttHty: The memt>ers of the board are well-informed about the 
institution, its place in the higher education system, and in the currents of 

society affecting higher education. 0 20 □ 46 0 31 0 3 

e. Rapf^ort The members of the board have mutual respect for each other, 
regardless of differenvos of opinion, and maintain an effective working 

relationship with each other. □ 56 □ 34 □ 7 □ 3 



f . Sens€ of Priohties: Bojrd members, and the board as a body, tend to be 
concerned with important and long rangti Issues rather than with trivial 
matters. 



a 29 n 42 □ 24 as 



g. Direction: The chairman is respected, strong, and skilled both in making 
certain that different points of view are expressed, and in obtaining satis- 
factory decisions. □ 49 □ 32 □ 16 0 2 

h. Sertsitiyity: The boord js representative of, or sensittvo to. different consti- 
tuencies and viewpoints, □ 34 □ 49 □ If □ ^ 

». Strength Th(? board is strong enough to achieve effective educational pol- 
icy decisions in the face of e?<traneous political or other outsiJe pressures, □ 40 □ 46 □ 11 □ 3 

i fifiaocial Support: The board contains a reasonable »»uHibef of members 

who provide or help get financial support. □ 19 □ 26 □ 34 □ 22 

k.'^Bosrd/Pr&$ident Hilattonihip: There fs an effective wording relafionship * 

between the board and the president or chancellor and his staff. 068 0 26 04 02 

I AccomphshfTwnt The board has a genuinn sense of progress and achieve 

n^nt, and members derive satisfaction from their service. □ 46 □ 40 □ 13 □ 1 

2. What do you believe ts the most oucstandmg met or strength of your board as it is presently constituted and functions? 



3, Conversely, what is its major shortcoming of msOequscy? 




What do you consider thegenersi effectiveness of the current board of this institution to be? ^check one) 

□ Clearly in the highest category for institutions of this type 46 

□ Not of the highest order, but satisfactory 35 

□ Less than completely sati?.factory at least in some respects but adequate 1 5 

□ In need of major change toward improvement of persistent problems 3 

B^9 9 3 



I V« litf Of iMti^ H9mk of Yetir Bowl Mtmbvi 



In tht light of tht c«fNicltv ind knov^«cigMbftlty of vour bOifd« hoiM nvluabio wouki«Ml/ona/ 

tMMfd in «»Ch of tht fOltOWiHQ ATMS? 



Information b« to you tnd/or your 







Extramely 
Valuable 


Of SOtYW 

V^ut 


Of Limitad 


a. 


Good sH3v«f nanca procadurti in ganarat 


□ 




□ 


Hi 


□ 14 


b. 


Curricular innovations in othar institutions 


□ 


27 


□ 


48 


□ 26 


c. 


Budgatlno, financial planninfi^ and maintananca practicaa 


□ 


38 


c 


52 


□ 11 


d. 


Fund raising 


□ 


HQ 


□ 




□ 23 




Trands in ftderat support of liiQhar aducatlon 


□ 


26 


□ 


49 


□ 25 


f. 


Trands in stata support of highar education 


□ 


33 


□ 


47 


□ 21 


ff 


Hiflh tavai ntanpowar ncads 


□ 


16 


□ 


50 


□ 34 


n. 


Personna) managemtnt practices for faculty and administration 


□ 


32 


□ 


51 


□ 17 




National trends in highar education 


□ 


31 


□ 


58 


□ 11 


j 


Legal ^halienges to board, and Mwys of coping with them 


□ 


33 


□ 


49 


□ 18 


k. 


Problems similar institutions are facing, and wvhat they are doing about 
them 


□ 


58 


□ 


36 


□ 6 


1. 


Additional information from institutional sources on financial espacts: ne- 













coming from tuition, etc, 

m. Additional information from institutional sources on such matters as pro- 
portion of fiiculiy with tenure, proportion of minority students in student 
body, etc, 



n. Other (specify 



□ 

□ 
□ 



35 



33 



□ 45 

□ 47 
□ 



□ 20 

□ 20 
□ 



Toward Improving board functioning, how promising or attractive do the following 
orgMiization appear to be m providing needed information or experiefH^? 



activities by an Institution or a saivica 



Workshops or introductory conferences to orient naiv trustees 

Brief and to-the pdmt reports for trustees 

Occasional forums for exchange of ideas and experience 

One or more national and coordinated research programs to study and 
rtjpof t problems «<f fecting the trusteeship 

e. Commissioned papers or think-pieces by outstanding presidents, trustees, 
or educational specialists 

f . Suggested readings of special interest to trustees from current publications 
g Proviwon of sptfcialized consultants on matters of corN:ern to boards 

h. Procedures fc>r identifying prospeciive^new trustees 

i. Are there other activities that you fa*l a servic;* Ofif*n»2ation tike AGS 
could provide to improve the functioning of your board? If so, please 
comment 



Very 


Of tome 


Of lUnltmi 


attractive 


•ttractivsnets attractivcne» 


□ 35 


□ 


48 


□ 18 


□ 66 


□ 


31 


n 2 


□ 41 


□ 


51 


□ 9 


□ 16 


□ 


51 


□ 33 


□ 22 


□ 


54 


□ 24 


□ 26 


D 


53 


□ 21 


□ 25 


□ 


44 


□ 30 


□ 28 


n 


37 


□ 35 



Vou and Your Instltuf Uh) 
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1 . In what year were vou designated M th» prwldflnt or chMciilor of your ln«Htutlon? - Vour aoe? — _ . Your un7 

2. What was your position and type of institution immediately pfior to your becoming pretldant or chencBllor of your current i. ititu- 
tion? 



(Typeof InHltutiofl) 

PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM, IVHEN COMPLETE TO: 
AGB SURVEY 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE 
POST OFFICE BOX 121M 
RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, NORTH CAROLINA 27709 

a-10 94 



V.l. Before 1950 3 

1950-1955 3 

1956-1960 5 

1961-1965 19 

1966-1970 42 
1970-Present 29 

1. Below 30 1 

30-35 2 

36-40 6 

41-45 14 

46-50 25 

51-55 25 

56-60 18 

61-65 5 

66-70 2 

1. Male 97 

Female 3 



Year designated chancellor 



Age 



Sex 
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Appendix C 

Colleges and Universities, by Type and AGB Membership Status, 

Included In the Survey 
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PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES —54 

Nonmetnber 



1. 


Phillips County Community College AR 


2. 


Westark Junior College* 


3. 


Los An.->eles Community College CA 


4. 


Palo Verde Community College District CA 


5. 


Cuesta College CA 


6. 


Hartnell College CA 


7. 


Santa Rosa Junior College CA 


8. 


Solano County Community College CA 


9. 


Peralta College District CA 


10. 


Sierra College CA* 


11. 


Los Rios Community College District CA 


12. 


College of the Siskiyous CA 


13. 


Tallahassee Consnunity College FL 


14. 


Pensacola Junior College FL 


15. 


Elgin Community College IL* 


16. 


Morton College IL 


17. 


John A Logan College IL 


18. 


Iowa Western Community College (Clarinda) lA 


19. 


Eastern Iowa Community College District lA 


20. 


Pratt Community Junior College KS 


21. 


Lake Michigan College MI 


22. 


Glen Oaks Community College MI 


23. 


East Central Junior College MS* 


24. 


Mineral Area College MO* 


25. 


Trenton Junior College MO 


26. 


Platte (Junior) College NE* 



Did not accept or decline, but was sent questionnaires in order to 
complete sample. 
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PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES— Nonmember— (continued) 

27. Bergen Community College NJ 

28. Westchester Community College NY 

29. Adirondack Community College NY 

30. Central Carolina Technical Institute NC* 

31. Wilkes Community College NC* 

32. Seminole Junior College OK* 

33. Clatsop Community College OR* 

34. Lane Community College OR 

35. Dallas County Community College District TX 

36. Panola College TX* 

37. Howard County Junior College TX 

38. Tacoma Community College WA 

39. Ft. Steilacoora Community College WA 

40. North Central Technical Institute WI 

41. Nicolet College and Technical Institute WI 

42. Cliarles County Community College MD 

43. Dawson College MT 

44. Germanna Community College VA 

45. Laramie County Community College WY 

Member 

46. Moraine Valley Community College IL 

47. Kalamazoo Valley Community College MI 

48. Camden County College NJ 

49. Mercer County Community College NJ 

50. William Rainey Harper College IL 

51. Junior College District of St. Louis MO 

52. New Mexico Junior College NM 

53. Cuyahoga Community College OH 

54. Hillsborough Community College FL 
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PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES— 30 



Nonmember 



55. 


Wesley College DE 


56. 


Mallinckrodt College XL 


57. 


Worcester Junior College MA 


58. 


White Pines College NH 


59. 


Louisburg College NC 


60. 


Saint Mary's College NC 


61. 


Peace College NC 


62. 


Manor Junior College PA 


63. 


Hiwassee College TN 


64. 


Nairobi College CA* 


65. 


Hartford College for Women CT 


66. 


Mount Vernon Collage DC 


67. 


Florida College FL* 


68. 


Lincoln College XL* 


69. 


Central College KS 


70. 


Pine Manor Junior College MA 


/ 1 • 


MHtcncE jun^.or LOixege rio^ 


11 • 


Bennett LOi-iege ny 


73. 


Trocaire Lo liege NY* 


74. 


Bacone Lollege UtC 


75 . 


Peirccs Junior Loiiege rA 


Member 




76. 


Union College NJ 


11, 


Champlain College VT 


78. 


Concordia Lutheran College TX 


79. 


Bay Path Junior College MA 


80 


Simon^s Rock MA 


81. 


Mary Holmes Junior College MS 


82. 


Tombrock College NJ 


83. 


Jacksonville College TX* 


84. 


Beckley College WV 
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PREDOMINANTLY BLACK PRIVATE COLLEGES —28 



Nonmambet 



85. 


Miles College AL* 


86. 


Morris Brown College GA 


87. 


Selroa University AL 


88. 


Rust College MS 


Member 




89, 


Talladeca Colleee AL 


90. 


Mofehousp Colleee CA 


91 


Af 1 inta UniverQitv GA 


Q2 


nillAfH nnivpr«5itv LA 


93. 


Jnlinson C Smi th Univer sltv NC 


94. 


Wilberf orce Universitv OH 






y^ 9 


Uilpv Tnllepp* 

W X X & y WW X n*^ 


97 


n^jVwnnf^ Col Ipop AT^ 


98. 


Bg thune— Cookman Colle'Qe FL 


99 


^h;iur Univpr'sitv NC 


100 


T.anp Cnlleffp TN 


101 


Tiiskipfypp Tn^fifiitP AL 


102 


HnwArd UnivGrsitv DC 


103. 


Clark College GA 


104. 


Snelnian Colleiie GA 




10 Uga loo L.011£ge ciD 


106. 


Bennett College NC 


107. 


Lincoln University PA 


108. 


Fisk University TN 


109. 


KnoKville College TN 


110. 


LeMoyne-Owen College TN 


111. 


Hampton Institute VA 


112. 


Xavier University of Louisiana LA 
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PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 



Nonmcmber 




113. 


Arkatiisas Colli^ge AR 


314. 


Golden Gate College CA* 


115. 


Kansas Wesleyan KS 


116, 


Bethany College KS 


117. 


Loyola College MD 


118. 


School of the Ozarks MO* 


119. 


Mount St. Mary College NY 


120. 


Jamestown College ND 


121. 


Ohio Northern University OH 


122. 


Moravian College PA 


123. 


Cabrini College PA 


124. 


Roger Williams College RI 


125. 


Kino College TN 


126. 


Southwestern University TX* 


127. 


Alderson-Broaddus College WV 


128. 


Marian College of Fond du Lac 


129. 


Williams College MA 


130. 


Hastings College NE 


131. 


lona College NY 


132. 


Greensboro College NC 


133. 


Alliance College PA 


134. 


Converse College SC 


135. 


Hendrix College AR 


136. 


Rollins College FL 


137. 


Agnes Scott College GA 


138. 


OelethorDe College GA 


139. 


Rockford College IL 


140. 


MacMurray College IL 


141. 


Goshen College IN 


142. 


Wabash College IN 


143. 


Goucher College MD 


144. 


Araherst College MA 
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PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES— (continued) 



Mesiber 







146 












149. 


djllete of New Rochelle NY 


150. 


I A Rnchp Collect PA 


t SI 




152 . 


Antioch Collecre OH 


153 


Pnmnna Collect CA 


154 


Pacific Union CollGG^e CA 


155. 


Colorado College c!0 


1 5A 


fonnpc t"i r iif College CT 


157 


LaWp Forest Coll^cG IL 


158 


Knox College IL 


159 


firinnpll Colleep lA 


160 


RprPA Cnllpop KV 


161 


Ratpfi Collec^a ME 


162 


WheA ton Coll6££ MA 


1 1 

lb J . 


saint Giar trUXxege^ r^ry 


16A. 


Macalester College MN 


165. 


Colgate University NY 


166. 


Haverford College PA 


167. 


Randolph-Macon College VA 


168. 


Beloit College WI 


169. 


Newberry College SC 
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STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— A3 

Nonmember 

170. University of Montevallo AL* 

171. Florence State University AL 

172. Henderson State College AR* 

173. Morehead State University KY 

174. Western Kentuck: iversity KY 

175. Oakland University, MI 

176. Saginaw Valley College, MI 

177. Central Missouri Ftate College MO* 

178. Northwest Missouri State College MO 

179. Mcntclair State College NJ 

180. Jersey City State College NJ 

181. Trenton Sta'^e College NJ 

182. Western New Mexico University NM 

183. Millersville State College PA 

184. Glassboro State College NJ 

Member 

185. Kentucky State University KY 

186. Northern Michigan University MI 

187. Northeast Missouri State University MO 

188. New Mexico Highlands University NM 

189. Eastern New Mexico University m 

190. Cleveland State University OH 

191. Youngstown State University OH 

192. Central State University OH* 

193. Wright State University OH 

194. Clarion State College PA 

195. Edinboro State College PA 

196. Lock Haven State College PA 

197. East Stroudsburg State College PA 

198. Cheyney State College PA 
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STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSXTIES--Member>- (continued) 

199. The Citadel SC 

200. Midwestern University TX 

201. Madison College VA 

202. Virginia State College VA 

203. Central Washington State College WA 

204. Delaware State College D£ 

205. Murray State University KY 

206. Shippensburg State College PA 

207. South Carolina State College SC 

208. Radford College VA 

209. Western Washington Stat 3 College WA 

210. Eastern Washington State College WA 

211. Grand Valley State College MI 

212. William Paterson College of New Jersey 
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PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES— 37* 

Nonnember 

213. University of the Pacific GA 

214. Br^deis University MA 

215. Columbia University NY 

216. Drew University NJ 

217. University of Santa Clara CA 

218. Drexel University PA 

219. Carnegie-Mellon University PA 

220. University of Southern California CA* 

221. Dartmouth College NH 

222. Fordham University NY 

223. Emory University GA 

224. Northwestern University IL 

225. Harvard University MA 

226. Tufts University MA 

227. Boston University MA* 

228. Cornell University NY 

229. Wake Forest University NC 

230. University of Tulsa OK 

231. Brown University RI 

232. Rice University TX 

Member 

233. Georgetown University DC 

234. University of Dallas Tx 

235. Duquesne University PA 

236. Baylor University TX 

237. Loyola University LA* 

238. Princeton University NJ 

239. American University DC 

240. Texas Christian University TX* 

*See footnote on page C-13 for additional institutions. 
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PRIVATE UHIVERSITIES—Msa:beif— (continued) 

241. California Institute of Technology CA 

242. George Washington University DC 

243. University of Notre Dame IN 

244. Clark University MA 

245. Washington University MO 

246. Adelphi University NY 

247. Willamette University OR 
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LARGE PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES-.33 



Notuaember 



248. 


Kew Mexico State University NM 


249. 


University of Cincinnati OH * 


Member 




250. 


Alabama Board of Trustees AL 


231. 


University cf Arkansas AR 


252 « 


University of Delaware DE 


t% «s 

253. 


Southern Illinois University IL 


254. 


Indiana University IN 


255. 


Purdue University IN 


256. 


University of Kentucky KY 


257. 


University of Maryland MD 


258. 


Wayne State University HI 


259. 


Western Michigan University MI 


260. 


University of Minnesota MN 


261. 


University of New Mexico NM 


262 . 


Ohio State University OH 


263. 


The University of Toledo OH 


264. 


University of Akron OH 


265 ^ 


University of Pittsburgh PA 


266 . 


* 

The Pennsylvania State University PA 


267. 


The University of Tennessee IN 


268. 


The University of South Carolina SC 


269. 


University of Houston TX 


270. 


Texas Tech University TX 


271. 


University of Virginia VA 


272. 


* 

Virginia Cotmnonwealth University VA 


273. 


University of Washington WA 


274. 


Auburn University AL 


275. 


University of Illinois IL 
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LARGE PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES— Member— (continued) 

276. University of Michigan MI 

277. University of Missouri MO 

278. City University of New York NY 

279. Indiana University of Pennsylvania PA 

280. College of William and Mary VA 



The raport of the survey indicates (Table 2, p, 7) that 282 institutions were 
surveyed. After initial mailing, two other institutions, both private 
universities, expressed an interest in participating and were added. These 
were: 

281. Stanford University 

282, Yale University 
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